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TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


WOT JUST A BALL C NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST ~@)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION Me 


COST OF FREIGHT CAR ROLLER BEARINGS CUT 18% TO 25% 


New Timken" heavy-duty bearing assembly costs 
less to buy, less to install, less to use 


NEW Timken® heavy-duty bearing 

assembly can save you 18% to 25% 
on the cost of applying roller bearings to 
freight cars because of a new, more eco- 
nomical design that eliminates the journal 
box. It fits all side frame types. As a result, 
our bearing production is simplified, the 
savings are passed along to you. 
Comes pre-assembled, pre-greased. 
The new Timken heavy-duty bearing as- 
sembly cuts installation costs, too. It 
comes from the factory pre-assembled 
and pre-greased. Just remove it from the 
carton and press it on the axle. 
Cuts down your inventory. You no 
longer need to stock spare axle assemblies 
for each type of side frame. The new 
Timken heavy-duty roller bearing assem- 
bly fits all types of standard side frames. 
So, this new bearing assembly costs less 
to use. 
Outer race acts as housing. The heavy- 
duty bearing assembly is compactly de- 
signed. The outer race acts as the housing. 
This allows for large, long rollers that 
assure maximum load-carrying capacity. 

By installing the new Timken heavy- 

duty bearing assemblies on your freight 
cars, you end the hot box problem, cut 
operating and maintenance costs to a 
minimum, and gain the delay-free depend- 
ability that only Timken bearings can 
give you. For detailed information write: 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, O. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 
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When you purchase Armco Wrought Steel Car Wheels you 
are buying safety. Moreover, you can’t beat these rugged 
wheels in miles of service per dollar. 

Armco Wrought Steel Wheels are made for present-day 
railroading. They are “old”—yet new! Old because they 
have 46 years’ experience in wheel-making behind them; 
modern because they are produced to resist the severe 
braking under passenger cars and the complex stresses 
imposed by Diesel locomotives. 

For the last 20 years an intensive research program has 
been devoted to finding out what happens to wheels in 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


service. Facts obtained from this study have been applied 
to the forging, finishing and heat treating of wheels. 
Armco’s methods of quality control insure uniformity from 
wheel to wheel to offer you greater peace of mind. 

You'll find it worth while to know more about Armco 
Wrought Steel Wheels. Just get in touch with our nearest 
Sales Office, or write us at the address below. 


1455 CURTIS ST., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Strong Bolts # for Strong Trestles 


c. 


If your construction program calls for the 
erection of trestles or other types of elevated 
structures, you’ll want to look into the 
advantages of the bridge bolts listed here. 

Made at Bethlehem’s Lebanon, Pa., plant, 
these bolts are well designed, and have the 
strength to do a consistently good holding 
job. They are furnished plain or hot-dip 
galvanized in carbon and alloy grades, and 
come with cut or rolled threads, and with 
square or hexagon nuts. 

For additional information about these 
bolts, or any of the hundreds of other types 
of fasteners made at Lebanon Plant, contact 
the nearest Bethlehem sales office, or write 
to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


HIGH-STRENGTH BOLT. A carbon steel bolt, heat- 
treated. Used with two hardened washers, to join 
structural members. Can occupy holes drilled for 
rivets. Installed quickly by two men, one using a 
holding wrench, the other a pneumatic impact wrench. 


. BRIDGE BOLT. Has easy-to-grip wrench head, with 


integrally 0 washer. Saves time, as there is no 
need for standard machine bolt and cast-iron washer. 


. TIMBER BOLT. Sharp, diamond-shaped lugs under the 


head dig into the wood, to prevent bolt from turn- 

ing. Head lies close to work, promoting safety b 

offering minimum obstruction. No washer required. 

TIMBER GUARD-RAIL BOLT. Holds timber guard rail 

effectively. Can be hammered into wood, the square 

Sagres of shank butting into round hole for tight 
t. Has hexagonal head for easy wrench grip. 


. THE BOLT. This bolt anchors wood ties. It is run 


through the tie in the inverted position, the nut 
being applied from the top. The special hook head 
is designed to grasp flange of structural steel securely. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Bethlehem Bolts Are Good Bolts 
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If you were designing a new railroad 
today, you would probably conceive 
a complete traffic control system 
with signals and switches controlled 
from one central location. Traffic 
control engineers have been working 
for years toward this goal. Today, 
the equipment is available. 

The rapid growth of single track 
C.T.C. in this country shows that 
the advantages of operation by signal 
indication with central control have 
been well recognized. Now, the 
signal art has advanced so that it is 


Why not control your railroad 


tral point? 


practicable to control extremely 
large areas of railroad from one 
point, regardless of whether it is 
single track, double track, two track, 
three track or four track. 

Union Switch & Signal is pre- 
pared to analyze your traffic control 
problems for you. A large staff of 


Train movements on 100, 200, 500, 1000 or more miles 
of iple or single track can be directed by signal 
gations from a control center with UNION C.T.C. 


traffic control and signal design ex- 
perts are ready to help you formu- 
late a modern signal plan for your 
railroad. This includes design of the 
system, installation, and the training 
of operating personnel. Write or call 
our nearest office for complete in- 
formation. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 


CH'!CAGO-. ST. 


LOUIS +> SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a Glance 


“There is a general shortage of freight cars,”’ IC 
Commissioner Arpaia said recently, in an Oregon 
speech. Action is being taken to overcome it, he de- 
clared; meantime, shippers can help by avoiding the 
wasteful practices which some of them have adopted to 
cover their own car requirements. 8 


FORUM: Is cost-finding necessary or desirable? Brit- 
ish railways seem to consider it so; despite its recog- 
nizable dangers, it appears to be inevitable here as 


well. 33 


Traffic lights protect crossings in a busy switching 
area in downtown Richmond—and give the C&O a 
handsome return on its investment in crossing and 
switching signals and in radio to assist in controlling 


them. 34 


What cost factors in rates? Elements and processes to 
be considered are outlined by S. W. Fairweather, vice- 
president of the Canadian National, which has 
pioneered in the field. 37 


A new way to build box cars— and a new welding ar- 
rangement — are being used in the Great Northern’s 


St. Cloud shop. 40 


An ultrasonic detector car, developed by the Santa Fe, 
is said to spot rail flaws at speeds up to 16 mph. 46 


A two-front strategy describes the job faced by railroad 
public relations officers. One task is to win within the 
industry itself greater recognition for “PR's” import- 
ance; the other is to rally public support for the Weeks 
committee’s report. 51 


BRIEFS 


Whether General Motors will go into quantity produe- 
tion of its new lightweight passenger train, or license 
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agood,close look Wil 
ommunications 


To keep in step with the improvements in railroading, 
your communications should be examined periodically. 
In that way, they never become outdated—always meet 
your exact needs at the lowest costs. With Bell System 
service, such studies are a continuing activity. 


Bell System communications engineers will help you 
take a good, close look at your own communications... 
at no cost to you! Their detailed study will help you 
get the most efficient use of your facilities... whether 


f 


they are telephone, mobile radio, teletypewriter, or 
telemetering and remote control systems. 


More and more companies...including railroads... 
are taking advantage of Bell System communications 
in meeting the demands of modern operation. 


A Bell System survey, made without charge, fre- 
quently indicates how a railroad can improve its 
communications and realize increased benefits and 
economies. Call your Bell Telephone representative. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


TELETYPEWRITER 


MOBILE RADIO 


TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 


$3,094,856,784 

Operating 

1955 $2,365,972,521 

1954 2,446,063,802 
Taxes, four months 

Net railway operating income, four months 

1955 $ 319,554,764 

204,981,565 
Net income, estimated, four months 

132,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Carloadings, revenue freight 

Twenty-three weeks, 1955 .... 15,717,082 

Twenty-three weeks, 1954 .... 14,462,870 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wx. ended June 18, 1955.... 7,531 

Wk. ended June 19, 1954.... 82,109 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended June 18, 1955... 10,856 

Wk. ended June 19, 1954.... 893 
Freight cars on order 

15,615 
Freight cars delivered 

Five months, 1955. 14,096 

Five months, 1954 oc... 20,952 
Average number of railroad employees 

1,049,114 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


other car builders to do the job instead, appears yet 
undecided. In all probability, the decision will hinge 
upon success of the pilot train (Railway Age, June 20, 
page 7), and the way it is received by the railroad 
industry. 


It cost Class I railroads an average of $1.44 to get $1 
of diner and buffet-service revenue last year. This has 
been reported by the ICC’s Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, which showed it as a diner ex- 
pense-to-revenue ratio of 143.9. The 1953 ratio was 
137.8, and the 1954 ratios of large roads ranged from 
the New Haven’s 106.9 to the Union Pacifie’s 203.5. 


Class I intercity truckers carried 3.9 fewer tons in 
1954 than in 1953. The decline in tons carried by the 
railroads was relatively three times as great—12%. 


Very high speed rapid transit equipment, with a top 
speed between 70 and 75 mph, will be tested this sum- 
mer by the Chicago Transit Authority. Two test trains 
of two cars each have resulted from experimental work 
by CTA, the St. Louis Car Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company and the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. 


“The report [of the President’s Cabinet Committee | is 
particularly encouraging because its provisions will 
benefit all common carriers—trucks, waterways and rail- 
roads—by giving these carriers a greater degree of com- 
petitive equality with contract and private carriers. . . . 
Not only will the public benefit, but the government will 
have on tap a well-geared common carrier transportation 
system ready to perform at peak efficiency for national 
defense if and when the call comes.”—-Gardner A. 
Caverly, president, Rutland. 


Average capital invested per worker as of 1952 for the 
major kinds of business ranged from $52,000 for elec- 
tric and gas utilities to $8,000 for trade, according to 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Railroads averaged $24.,- 
000; manufacturing as a whole, $14,000. 


No. 391 was built for the Illinois Central by the Brooks Works in 1888 and saw 
service well into the new century. A Mogul type, it was designed to develop a 
sharply higher tractive effort than the all-purpose American type of engine 
in use up to this time. It weighed in at 95,000 Ibs. 


Then...and now...serviced 
with Esso Railroad Products 


Valuable years of experience in research and development, along 
with continual testing on the road and in the lab, stand back 
of the outstanding performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 


Diesel Fuels DIOL RD—Diesel lube oil 
ESSO ANDOK Lubricants— COBLAX-—traction motor gear 
versatile greases lube 
ARACAR-—journal box oils VARSOL-—Stoddard Solvent 
ARAPEN- brake cylinder SOLVESSO—Aromatic solvent 
lubricant ESSO Weed Killer 
ESSO XP Compound—hypoid ESSO Hotbox Compound 
gear lubricant AROX—pneumatic tool lube 


CYLESSO—valve oil 

ESSO Journal Box Compound 
Asphalt 

Cutting Oils 

Rail Joint Compounds 
Maintenance of Way Products 
Signal Department Products 
RUST-BAN-—corrosion preventive 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.— Richmond, 
Va. — Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, S$. C. — 
Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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“Modernized” Service Will Pay 


Agents, at meeting of Freight Station Section, are told that 


“new adaptions” in freight service are needed to help 


keep industry progressive 


A call for new adaptions in railroad 
freight service, for “bold deeds and 
actions” to keep the industry progres- 
sive, highlighted this year’s meeting of 
the AAR’s Freight Station Section in 
Chicago, June 14-16. 

“We must keep our line of goods 
in modern dress and ahead of our 
competition,” D. W. Brosnan, oper- 
ating vice-president of the Southern, 
declared. 

Mr. Brosnan, who spoke at the open- 
ing session of the three-day meeting, 
said that if railroads are to survive 
they must be useful to the public. 
They must, he declared, provide serv- 
ice at a price the public will pay. 
“We must think carefully about our 
problems, and then act boldly on -the 
indicated answers,” he said. 

“The agent is the railroad in count- 
less villages and towns throughout 
the nation,” Mr. Brosnan added. He 
is in a key position to create goodwill 
by providing courteous, prompt service, 
and he can, at the same time, help 
in the railroad battle against costs 
by seeking out and eliminating “use- 
less non-productive practices.” 

The Southern officer joined R. G. 
May, vice-president, Operations and 
Maintenance departments, of the AAR, 


in addressing members of the section. 
It was the section’s first meeting in 
two years, the 1954 session having 
been cancelled because of the decline 
in traffic. Attendance this year was 
almost 800. 

Mr. May told members of the or- 
ganization that, if railroads are al- 
lowed more favorable regulatory treat- 
ment, there is no limit to the progress 
the industry can make. 

Freedom Needed—*Railroads need 
the freedom to haul large volumes at 
rates that reflect today’s competitive 
equality,” Mr. May declared. He said 
the “top item” in the recent Cabinet 
Committee report on transportation is 
the recommendation that regulated 
carriers be given greater freedom in 
rate making. Rail carriers should be 
able to make good use of their “built- 
in advantages,” he said. 

“If one form of transportation—not 
just a railroad but any type of carrier 
—is able because of inherent, natural 
advantages to haul a given commodity 
between given points satisfactorily and 
at a rate lower than that of competing 
forms of transportation, and the rate 
meeis the test of being compensatory, 
then why shouldn’t the low-cost car- 
rier have the business and why 


FIRST OF TEN new gallery-ype 
suburban coaches for the Southern 
Pacific is photographed, prior to de- 
livery, at the Chicago plant of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. The SP ordered the cars 
for its San Francisco “commute” 
service after borrowing a similar car 
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from the Burlington and allowing 
commuters to sample it in actual 
service. Certain modifications sug- 
gested by SP commuters have been 
incorporated in the 10 cars ordered 
by the SP. After the test, the Burling- 
ton coach was returned to its regular 
Chicago-Aurora run. 


shouldn’t the public have the sav:ng?.” 
Mr. May asked. 

Loss and Damage—Major com- 
mittee reports docketed at the Chicago 
meeting included those on loss and 
damage prevention, station and termi- 
nal operation, station office operation 
and station traffic. 

C. A. Naffziger, director of the 
AAR’s Freight Loss & Damage Pre- 
vention Section, commented on_ the 
need to get over “to the man on the 
ground” the importance of preventing 
damage. In a speech preceding the 
L&D report, he said the “true cost” 
of lost and damaged freight in 1954 
was perhaps $500 million. He called 
on the agents to campaign against 
the “little everyday items,”—a single 
protruding nail, for example—which 
can cause so much damage. 

Other speakers were F. J. Orner, 
chairman of the section’s Committee 
on Motor Transportation, and assistant 
vice-president of the New Haven; and 
G. H. Hill, director of less-carload 
research for the AAR. 

The recently formed motor transpor- 
tation committee “is very much con- 
cerned” with developments in trailer- 
on-flat car service, Mr. Orner reported. 
He said his committee is looking ahead 
to the time when “generalized inter- 
change may be anticipated.” 

The committee, meanwhile, is sur- 
veying railroads with a 6-point ques- 
tionnaire on T-O-F-C service. Purpose 
of the survey, Mr. Orner said, is to 
develop information on types of serv- 
ice; facilities used; kinds of flat cars, 
highway trailers and tie-down equip- 
ment in use; techniques of operation, 
including interchange problems; and 
the degree of interdepartmental co- 
operation that has been required. 

Mr. Hill told the section members 
that while he had heard of many in- 
stances of improved LCL service in 
the past year much remains to be done. 

“We have competition today that is 
quick to exploit our deficiences in 
service to their advantage,” he de- 
clared. “It is little comfort to a ship- 
per or receiver to be told that our 
delayed movements of LCL traffic have 
been eliminated or reduced when we 
deliver a shipment that has been badly 
delayed or mishandled. Under such 
circumstances, this shipper or con- 
signee will silently purchase transpor- 
tation to his best advantage and needs.” 

New Officers—A. A. Burkhardt, 
superintendent of stations and motor 
service, New York Central, was elected 
chairman of the section, succeeding 
J. R. Formby, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Southern. The new vice-chairman 
is P. M. Chaimov, manager, freight 
protection, merchandise and _ station 
service, Southern Pacific. 

Elsewhere in their meeting, the 
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agents approved a motion recommend- 
ing to railroad management that, as 
a matter of customer relations, efforts 
be made to eliminate the Ex Parte 
175 surcharge of 15% by incorporating 
it into the basic rate. 


B&O Extends 
Its Piggyback 
The Baltimore & Ohio has extended 


its trailer-on-flat-car service to Louis- 
ville, Ky., which includes Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and New Albany. T-O-F-C serv- 
ice is now provided between that area 
and Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. 


Car Situation Amounts 
To “General Shortage” 


“There is a general shortage of 
freight cars in this country,” Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Anthony 
F. Arpaia said in a recent address. 

The commissioner spoke at Eugene, 
Ore., at a meeting of interested parties, 
called by the Oregon Public Utilities 
Commission to discuss the car situa- 
tion. He assured his audience that the 
ICC, through Commissioner Owen 
Clarke and Director C. W. Taylor, Jr., 
of the Bureau of Safety and Service, 
“have been constantly conferring with 
the railroads and have received com- 
mitments” that repair programs will 
be stepped up to return bad-order cars 
to service. 

Conferences with AAR—Commis- 
sioner Arpaia also said that “more 
important for the future is the fact 
that Commissioner Clarke has been 
in consultation with the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of American 
Railroads on the subject of the total 
adequacy of the freight car fleet.” One 
result of such consultations, Mr. Ar- 
paia added, was the calling of last 
week’s Chicago meeting of AAR mem- 
ber roads for the purpose of consider- 
ing plans for “ increasing the freight- 
car fleet and improving its utilization.” 

On the matter of utilization, Com- 
missioner Arpaia said “some shippers, 
through their desire to meet their own 
requirements, . . . have practiced 
wasteful transportation.” He added: 

“In the time of a national shortage of 
this kind, shippers should forbear from 
using cars as temporary warehousing 
media which results from taking advan- 
tage of circuitous routing and slow sched- 
ules. Furthermore, certain shippers get 
more than their quota of cars by abuse 
of the partial loading and unloading rules. 


“Another factor contributing to the 
shortage of box car equipment is the 
inadequate storage and handling facilities 
for grain. Box cars are being held and 
used for temporary storage. .. . 

“Wasteful practices are never to be 
condoned, but, particularly at this time, 
all of us should direct our efforts to 
elimination of any carrier or shipper prac- 
tices which in any way reduce the total 
efficiency of our transportation system.” 


Safety 


1954 One of Best RR Safety Years 


Safety Section, meeting in Buffalo, hears Statistics Com- 
mittee report last year was best for employee safety 


Qne of the best all-around railroad 
safety records in history was estab- 
lished in 1954, the Safety Section of 
the Association of American Railroads 
was told at its June 7-9 annual meeting 
in Buffalo N.Y. 

J. T. Williams, manager of safety 
for the Pennsylvania, and chairman of 
the section’s Committee on Statistics, 
reported to the meeting that casualties 
as a whole were reduced last year by 
12.8%. In passenger service, he said, 
railroads had a fatality rate of .07 per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles, equaling 
the industry’s second best all-time 
record. Mr. Williams pointed out that 
of the 21 passenger fatalities in 1954, 
only five involved passengers in train 
accidents. The others resulted from 
such causes as boarding and alighting 
or jumping and falling from moving 
trains. 

As far as employee safety was con- 
cerned, he went on, 1954 was the best 


year in railroad history. Employee fa- 
talities in 1954 dropped 32% under 
1953, giving railroads a safety record 
of .08 per million man-hours, compared 
with .11 in 1953. Highway grade cross- 
ing fatalities last year, Mr. Williams 
said, decreased more than 12%, com- 
pared with 1953, while fatalities among 
trespassers dropped nearly 16%. 

New Era—Perry M. Shoemaker, 
president of the Lackawanna, address- 
ing the section’s annual luncheon on 
June 8, said “the railroad industry is 
on the threshold of a new era of op- 
portunity,” provided the basic recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower’s 
Advisory Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization are enacted 
into law by Congress. 

Mr. Shoemaker said the report can- 
not be fairly characterized as a rail- 
road rather than a transportation re- 
port. “As a matter of fact and frank- 
ness it fails to cover many things,” he 


DIVIDEND CHECKS — 90,000 of 
them for that many Chesapeake & 
Ohio stockholders for 1955’s second 
quarter—were turned out in less than 
12 hours by Remington Rand’s high- 
speed electronic digital computer, the 
“Univac,” and an auxiliary high-speed 
printer. It was the first time, accord- 
ing to John E. Kusik, C&O vice-presi- 
dent—finance, that any corporation 
has used an “electronic brain” to pre- 
pare its dividend payments. It was 
possible, he said, “to simplify the 
check printing and mailing operation 
[by] furnishing the computer with 


weekly information on status of stock 
transfer transactions, stock holdings 
and_ stockholder _lists’”” — information 
which was “retained” in the computer. 
The C&O has leased a “Univac” to 
be installed in its Cleveland head- 
quarters later this year; the machine 
used for the current dividend checks 
was a Remington Rand unit in New 
York. Here, examining the resulting 
checks, are T. Howard Keelor, C&O 
secretary and assistant treasurer (left), 
and John E. Parker, Remington Rand 
vice-president for electronic computer 
sales. 
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continued, “such as user charges to 
provide for the user of any transporta- 
tion paying its real cost including any 
direct or indirect subsidy, freedom to 
merge or integrate the best in two or 
more modes of transportation and 
tighter control of parcel post shipments. 
all of which would have met the test 
of public interest and would have been 
particularly important to the railroad 
industry.” 

Officers Elected—R. C. Sabens, 
superintendent of safety for the Nickel 
Plate, was elected chairman of the sec- 
tion, to succeed J. R. Thexton, superin- 
tendent of safety. for the Lackawanna. 
R. S. James, superintendent of safety 
and fire prevention for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, was elected vice- 
chairman. 

Elected to the Committee of Direc- 
tion, governing body of the section, 
were C. T. DeWitt, superintendent of 
safety and fire prevention for the 
Northern Pacific, and D. P. Russell, 
supervisor of the safety, loss and 
damage prevention bureau of the 
Canadian Pacific. Reelected to the 
committee were D. E. Mumford, mana- 
ger of safety, New York Central, and 
J. F. Toohey, director of safety and 
training for the New Haven. 


People in the News 


Edgar Takes Bank Post 


Robert M. Edgar, who was a vice- 
president of the Boston & Maine prior 
to the recent change in the company’s 
management (Railway Age, April 25, 
page 16), will join the Middlesex 
County National Bank, of Everett, 
Mass., as a_ vice-president, effective 
July 1. 


Honorary Degree for Kusik 


John E. Kusik, vice-president—fi- 
nance, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering by Case Insti- 
tute of Technology. The degree was 
awarded for Mr. Kusik’s “determina- 
tion to improve financial and operating 
controls in the railroad industry” and 
his “interest in and support of the 
new and exciting area of management 
activity known as Operations Re- 
search.” 


Leverett Edwards Named 
Mediation Board Chairman 


Leverett Edwards has been elected 
chairman of the National Mediation 
Board for a one-year term beginning 
July 1. He succeeds Francis A. O'Neill, 
Jr., who has held the chairmanship 
the last two years and now continues 
as a member of the board. Mr. Ed- 
wards has been a member of the NMB 
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since 1950, having been reappointed 
twice. His present term expires Febru- 
ary 1, 1958. 


Cross Succeeds Mitchell 
As ICC Chairman July 1 


Commissioner Hugh W. Cross has 
been elected chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for one year 
beginning July 1. He succeeds Richard 
F. Mitchell, who continues as a mem- 
ber of the commission. 


RAILROADING IN 1975 


Two decades from now, railroads 
will still be the “work horse” of 
American freight transportation, in 
the opinion of Robert S. Macfarlane, 
president of the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. Macfarlane was one of 15 
leaders in various fields of industry 
who were asked by the Prudential 
Insurance Company to forecast what 
their businesses will be like in 1975. 
Their predictions were placed in a 
“time capsule” sealed in a_ replica 
of the Rock of Gibraltar in the lobby 
of Prudential’s new north central 
home office building, dedicated in 
Minneapolis June 21. The NP presi- 
dent prophesied as follows: 

“Motive Power—Atomic power for 
locomotives should be possible by 
1975, if costs can be made competi- 
tive. In any event, future motive 
power will be far more efficient. In- 
tensive railroad research assures that. 

“Freight Equipment—Roller bear- 
ings will have replaced friction bear- 
ings on most freight cars. . . . Many 
specialized types of cars . . . will be 
in general use. 

“Passenger Equipment—Present 
conventional lightweight cars will give 
way to lighter and less costly designs, 
reducing operating costs and making 
possible much faster schedules. 

Traffic Trends—Railroads will still 
enjoy a substantial amount of pas- 
senger business. . . . They will con- 
tinue to be the ‘work horse’ in freight 
transportation because .. . the econo- 
my will be geared more than ever to 
mass production—and railroads af- 
ford the only means of inexpensive 
mass transportation. 

“Consolidation and Integration— 
Necessity for greater economy and in- 
creased efficiency points to likelihood 
of rather extensive consolidation of 
transportation companies by 1975. 
This could mean creation of inte- 
grated transportation companies pro- 
viding all types of common carrier 
service—an enterprise which would 
be in the public interest, but which 
cannot be accomplished without ma- 
jor and basie changes in restrictive 
federal statutes. However, further co- 
ordination and unification of various 
services, particularly rail and high- 
way, are inevitable.” 


Mr. Cross, former lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Illinois, was appointed to the 
commission as a Republican in 1949, 
filling the unexpired term of the late 
George M. Barnard. Mr. Cross was 
reappointed in 1950 for a term ex- 
piring December 31, 1957. He _ will 
be 59 on August 24. 


Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 18 totaled 785,425 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 23. This was 
a decrease of 1,282 cars, or .2%, com- 
pared with the previous week; an in- 
crease of 78,188 cars, or 11.1%, com- 
pared with the corresponding week 
last year; and a decrease of 27,153 
cars, or 3.3%, compared with the 
equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 


week ended June 11] totaled 786,707 ~ 


cars; the summary. compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 11 


District 1955 1954 1953 

ae 128,286 111,023 134,907 
Alleghany ..... 153,061 127,251 162,443 
Pocahontas .... 60,931 50,954 58,271 
Southern ...... 123,260 116,221 124,280 
Northwestern .. 130,466 116,867 130,289 
Central Western 129,746 117,276 125,384 


Southwestern .. 60,957 57,991 61,678 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 321,169 292,134 317,351 


Total All Roads 786,707 697,583 797,252 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 52,040 53,909 53,432 
Livestock ...... 6,347 5,933 7,441 
Forest Products . 46,434 43,080 46,182 
84,429 71,484 93,255 
Merchandise |I.c.|. 67,327 60,374 66,533 
Miscellaneous .. 383,392 344,657 384,641 
June 11 786,707 697 ,583 797,252 
June 4 713,673 612,314 775, 
May 28 ...... 790,176 689,292 786,755 
774419 681,967 769,618 
May 14 757,333 677,540 779 805 


Cumulative total, 
23 weeks ....15,717,082 14,462,870 16,732,747 


In Canada.—-Carloadings for the 
10-day period ended May 31 and the 
seven-day period ended June 7 totaled 
107,750 cars and 84,960 cars, respec- 


tively, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
May 31, 1955 107,750 45,501 
May 31, 1954 84,684 38,987 
June 7, 1955 84,960 30,495 
June 7, 1954 72,857 26,563 
Cumulative Totals 
June 7, 1955 1,601,499 704,781 
June 7, 1954 1,492,322 639,790 


April Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ prelimi- 
nary summary of railroad accidents for 
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Actual and Estimated Gross Capital Expenditures of 


Class | Railways 


Number 
Period of Road 
roads 
Thousands 
Actual 1954: 
125 $ 72,229 
Actual 1955: 
125 54,112 
Estimated 1955: 
2nd quarter . 1 123 78,199 
3rd quarter . 1 123 94,866 
4th quarter .......... 1 123 85,252 
Total: 
Year 1955, actual and 
estimated ........... 312,429 
Per cent of increase: 
Ist quarter 1955 vs. 


Year 1955 vs. 1954, ac- 
tual and estimated .. ~ d 2.5 


1 Fstimate not furnished by five roads. 
d Decrease. 


Per cent of total 


Equipment Total Read Equipment 
Th A. Th A 

$167,379 $239,608 30.1 69.9 
497 079 817,442 39.2 60.8 
119,302 173,414 31.2 68.8 
144,386 222,585 35.1 64.9 
104,627 199,493 476 52.4 
70,624 155,876 54.7 45.3 
438,939 751,368 41.6 58.4 
d 287 d 27.6 - - 
d 117 d 8.1 


—From the June 1955 issue of “Transport Economics,’ published by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


April and the first four months of 1955. 
The compilation, which is subject to 
revision, follows: 


4 months 
Month of ended with 
April April 
Item 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Number of train ac- 
cidents* .. 604 580 2,599 2,508 


Number of accidents re- 

sulting in casualties 24 44 138 172 
Number of casualties in 

train, train-service and 

nontrain accidents: 


Trespassor:: 

58 76 193 209 
71 76 207 240 
Passengers on trains: 

(a) In train accidents* 

ee 33 39 67 
(b) In train-service ac- 
cidents 

139 157 548 563 
Travelers not on trains: 

2 g 2 
es 60 63 324 286 
Employees on duty: 

13 14 77 70 
eee 1,352 1,215 5,383 5,196 
All other nontrespass- 

ers:** 

eae 88 84 473 465 
Injured ... 1873 1,775 


Total—All classes of 


1 174 748 
2,016 1,925 8,495 8,127 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused dam- 
age of $350 or more to railway property in 
1954, Beginning January 1. 1955, this minimum 
was raised to $375. Only a minor part of the 
total accidents result in casualties to persons, 
as noted above. 

**Cosualties to ‘‘Other nontresp s happ 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-cossing —— for all classes of 


persons, including bot Pp s and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: 
Persons: 
Pee 85 69 443 441 


Traffic 


‘54's 4th-Quarter Loadings 
Underestimated by 3.4% 


The Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards underestimated car loadings of 
last year’s fourth quarter by 3.4%. 

This was shown by the latest com- 
parison of forecasts with actual load- 
ings, issued by Chairman A. H. Gass 
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of the AAR’s Car Service Division. 

Seven of the 13 boards submitted 
underestimates which ranged from 
0.5% for the Atlantic States board to 
19.7% for the Ohio Valley board. 
Overestimates submitted by five boards 
ranged from 0.7% for the Pacific Coast 
board to 9.8% for the New England 
board. The Southeast board predicted 
accurately the total loadings of its ter- 
ritory. 

By commodities, there were 18 un- 
derestimates, ranging from 0.2% on 
sugar syrup and molasses to 12.7% 
on vehicle parts; and 14 overestimates, 
ranging from 0.6% on petroleum and 
petroleum products to 27.1% on cotton 
seed, soybean-vegetable cake and meal, 
excluding oil. 


Law & Regulation 


ICC Inspection Rules 
For Self-Propelled Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set back to September 1 the 
effective date of the rules it has pre- 
scribed for inspection of multiple-unit 
equipment, i.e., electrically propelled 
cars operated by a single set of con- 
trols. The postponement was from July 


AAR’s Breithaupt 
Endorses Cabinet Report 


Harry J. Breithaupt, Jr., assistant 
general solicitor, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, told the Society of 
Business Magazine Editors at Wash- 
ington June 3 that the Cabinet Trans- 
port report is “by no means simply a 
railroad report.” 

He emphasized that its basic pro- 
posals (Railway Age, April 25, page 
49) would permit “greater reliance on 
competitive forces in transportation 
pricing” to insure a modern and finan- 
cially sound common carrier system. 

He said the report would modernize 
the National Transportation Policy to 
preclude its use to justify “artificial 
and arbitrary allocation of traffic.” 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
he asserted, has diverted traffic to 
other transportation modes by requir- 
ing railroads to maintain some rates 
higher than railroads think they ought 


“OBSTACLE COURSE” shown here 
is General Electric Company’s riding- 
quality test track, on a spur of the 
East Erie Commercial. The track per- 
mits the GE locomotive and car equip- 
ment department to study locomotive 
reaction to abnormal track conditions. 
One set of rails 819 ft long simulates 
staggered low rail joints with a dif- 


ference of %4 in. between high and 
low points. A second section has a 
1%-in. difference, and the third set 
has a 34-in. lateral wave in rail length 
for 819 ft, followed, after a space of 
936 ft of straight level track, by the 
last section, where the lateral wave 
amplitude of the track is increased 
to 11% in. 
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to be. The one question, he said, to 
be considered in judging a proposed 
rate is whether the rate is compensa- 
tory. 

He went on to endorse the report’s 
recommendation that the commission 
be limited to determination of reason- 
able minimum and maximum rates. 
Another proposal which the AAR 
spokesman singled out for mention 
was the suggested change in ICC sus- 
pension powers, with suspension to be 
imposed only as a special and unusual 
remedy. 

Mr. Breithaupt went on to say that 
the implementation of the report will 
aid railroads “immeasurably,” but 
noted that no freedoms are proposed 
for railroads that are not enjoyed by 
their competitors. 

Mr. Breithaupt was one of three 
speakers at the SBME meeting, each 
representing a different field of trans- 
portation. Peter T. Beardsley, director, 
law department, American Trucking 
Associations, said his organization is 
“unalterably opposed” to the Cabinet 
report, stating that its “major premises 
are basically incorrect.” Dr. Miles E. 
Robinson, director, division of air trans- 
port economics, Air Transport Associa- 
tion, said his industry is still studying 
the report and will wait to see itseffect 
on air transportation. 


Freas Urges “Equal 
Opportunity” in Transport 


“Equal opportunity” in transporta- 
tion was urged by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Howard Freas, in ad- 
dressing the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Advisory Board at Los Angeles, June 
10. Explaining that it is the function 
of government to be an impartial um- 
pire seeking to assure stable, depend- 
able service, and to protect rights of 
legitimate carriers, the commissioner 
said, “This does not mean that regu- 
Jators should undertake to assume nor- 
mal functions of management.” 

Regulation for equal opportunity in 
transportation is far from easy, and 
is not attained by dividing traffic pro- 
portionately among available carriers, 
according to Commissioner Freas, who 
said this would disregard inherent ad- 
vantages and relative efficiencies; and 
who added: 

“The carrier whose operations are 
best suited to shippers’ needs and are 
carried on most economically is en- 
titled to all the business the shipper 
is willing to give him. I do not con- 
ceive it to be a function of regulation, 
by artificial restraints, to make such 
a carrier share available business with 
another whose services are not adequate 
and whose methods are not efficient.” 

To avoid wasteful economic strife in 
transportation, the commissioner ad- 
vocated coordinated effort in this field, 
brought about by: (1) “Better under- 
standing of basic facts regarding costs 
and service values; (2) sincere willing- 
ness on the part of carriers, shippers 
and regulatory agencies to cooperate; 
and (3) a suitable rate structure which 
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properly reflects advantages and dis- 
advantages of service offered.” 

Common carriage is the “hard core” 
of the nation’s transportation, and is 
indispensable to its economy, but can- 
not function effectively while getting, 
as at present, a small proportion of 
the traffic available. “It is estimated 
that about a third of the nation’s do- 
mestic commerce is being transported 
by carriers who are not subject to 
the commission’s economic regulations. 
Probably half of this amount is being 
transported in private equipment. We 
cannot expect common carriers to pro- 
vide adequate service at low rates if 
they are left primarily with that which 
no one else wants.” 

Commissioner Freas referred to the 
natural impatience with laws enacted 
to meet conditions which no longer 
exist and urged a positive program of 
improved regulation where needed. At 
the same time, he warned against ex- 
cessive zeal or haste in condemning 
provisions of law which past experi- 
ence has shown to be beneficial to 
carriers, shippers and the public gen- 
erally. 

Car Supply Goal—Calling atten- 
tion to increased industrial activity, to 
the excess of freight cars retired over 
new cars installed, and to deferred 
maintenance (represented in 614% of 
cars owned awaiting repairs), the board 
resolved to “call to the attention of all 
roads, through the AAR, our concern 
over present car supply and car repair 
programs and request that speedy 
action be taken to bring the car supply 
up to a figure of at least 1,850.000 
cars and that percentage of cars await- 
ing repairs be reduced to a figure not 
exceeding 3% of total ownership.” 

In connection with the clean car 
program, it was decided to attempt to 
develop for the September meeting in 
San Francisco a definition of “dirty 
car”; and to present this definition to 
the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards at its annual meeting 
with a request that such a uniform 
description be adopted on a national 
basis, 


ATOMIC ENERGY EXPERT 
TO HEAD GM RESEARCH 


The appointment of Dr. Lawrence 
R. Hafstad, physicist and authority on 
atomic energy, as director of General 
Motors Corporation’s research divi- 
sion at Detroit, was announced last 
week. The appointment will be effec- 
tive later this year. 

Dr. Hafstad has been director of 
the atomic energy division of the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank in New York, 
since January 1, 1955, and for four 
years before that he headed the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s reactor 
development division. He is credited 
with being one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on harnessing the 
atom for industrial power. 


Bills in Congress 


Representative Prouty, Republican of 
Vermont, has introduced House Joint 
Resolution 343, to authorize and re- 
quest the President to take “such 
action as may be appropriate” to have 
the United States-Canada International 
Joint Commission “make a survey to 
determine the economic feasibility and 
the cost of constructing a waterway 
which would connect the Hudson river 
with the St. Lawrence river, via Lake 
Champlain.” 

Representative Bentley, Republican 
of Michigan, has introduced H.R.6833. 
to amend the Railroad Retirement and 
Social Security acts to eliminate pro- 
visions which restrict the right of a 
spouse or survivor to receive benefits 
simultaneously under both acts. 

Representative Harden, Republican 
of Indiana, has introduced H.R.6838, 
to liberalize benefit provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Representative Rogers, Democrat of 
Florida, has introduced H.R.6843, to 
increase, from 35 cents to 76 cents, 
the amounts which are exempt from the 
tax on amounts paid for the transporta- 
tion of persons. 

Representative Priest, Democrat of 
Tennessee, has introduced, “by re- 
quest,” H.R.6873, to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to 
the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate the 
leasing of motor vehicles by motor 
carriers. 


NIT League Becomes 
Party to Per Diem Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the National Industrial 
Traffic League to intervene in the case 
wherein a group of short-line railroads 
is assailing per-diem provisions of 
Section 5a Agreement No. 7, which 
also covers procedures for the fixing 
of other car rentals, demurrage and 
storage. 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 
31774, and the complaining roads are 
asking the commission to _ require 
changes in procedures for fixing the 
per diem rate, or withdraw its approval 
of the agreement (Railway Age, April 
18, page 9). There is also pending 
before the commission another per 
diem case (No. 31358) which involves 
a complaint filed by large roads against 
lines which refused to pay the present 
per diem charge of $2.40. 

NITL’S petition for the leave which 
it got to intervene in No. 31774 took 
no position in the controversy, but the 
League wanted to be in a position to 
protect the interest of its members as 
they might appear. The League’s posi- 
tion has been that the assailed agree- 
ment is “satisfactory.” 

The commission also authorized the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western to 
intervene in No. 31774. That road’s 
petition, stating that it would support 
the complaint, was signed also by the 
New Haven and Boston & Maine, which 


are among the named defendants in 
the case. 

The NH and B&M are also defend- 
ants in No. 31358, as is the Susque- 
hanna, That case has reached the pro- 
posed-report stage, Examiner Howard 
Hosmer having recommended that the 
commission pave the way for ending 
the dispute by issuing a declaratory 
order stipulating that the per diem 
rate would be on a reasonable basis 
if it were cut from $2.40 to $2.10. 
(Railway Age, December 13, 1954, 
page 7.) 


“THE RIGHT TO WORK” 


“Labor leaders . . . have gone the 
full circuit. . . . Where once they 
championed the freedom of the in- 
dividual, they now clamor for the 
right to force and coerce him into 
union membership. Compulsory union 
membership is a device they employ 
to acquire more power over their own 
union members as well as over the 
employer. It is one of the principal 
symptoms of the emergence of the 
union as a separate institution with 
interests and policies difierent from 
and sometimes hostile to those of its 
members. 

“Public opinion polls indicate that 
a sizable majority of people .. . 
disapprove compulsory union mem- 
bership and favor state right-to-work 
laws ... These trends reflect a grow- 
ing awareness ... of the threat to 
our free way of life inherent in 
compelling a man to join a private 
organization before he can hold any 
sort of a job in industry. ... 

“The right to work is co-extensive 
with the right of life itself. . . . Just 
as the right may not be entirely de- 
nied so it may not be made to depend 
upon compliance with an arbitrary 
condition, such as membership in a 
private organization. .. . 

“Some workingmen and women 
want to join a union. Others do not. 
In either event their choice should 
be respected. . . . A union, after all, 
is seldom merely a collective bargain- 
ing representative. It is always partly 
that but it is often also partly a polit- 
ical organization, partly a fraternal 
order, partly a social club, and partly 
an insurance concern. Even more 
often it aspires to be a state within a 
state and to exercise discipline and 
control over its members. This is all 
very well where membership is on a 
voluntary basis, but it violates funda- 
mental American principles when a 
man is forced into an organization 
against his will... . 

“Freedom of association embraces 
both the right to join and the right 
not to join. . . . All freedoms rest on 
choice, and where choice is denied 
freedom is destroyed as well. . . .” 
—From an address to the National 
Industrial Conference Board by J. C. 
Gibson, vice-president and_ general 
counsel, Santa Fe. 


State Commissioners Name 
Panel for Ex Parte 175 


The National Association of Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners has appointed 
a panel of three state commissioners 
to sit with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Ex Parte 175 case. 

The ICC is now receiving evidence 
and has scheduled hearings on the rail- 
roads’ petition for authority to make 
permanent the Ex Parte 175 increases, 
which are now scheduled to expire 
December 31 (Railway Age, June 20, 
page 9). 

The panel of state commissioners 
consists of: Albert P. Bruch of the 
Wyoming Public Service Commission; 
Cayce L. Pentecost of the Tennessee 
Public Service Commission; and Wen- 
dell Tennis of the Indiana Public Serv- 


ice Commission. 


Competitive Transport 


Intercity Truckers Say 
Tonnage Up Over 1954 


Common and contract carrier trucks 
carried 60.4 million tons of interstate 
freight in the first quarter of 1955, 
a 12.2% increase over the same period 
last year, the American Trucking As- 
sociations’ Research department has 
reported. 

It was.the second successive quarter 
in which increases were recorded, the 
ATA said, the last quarter of 1954 
having halted a downward trend. 

Common carrier trucks, which ac- 
counted for 86.8% of the total ton- 
nage reported, showed a first quarter 
increase of 12.6%. Contract carriers 
had a 9.2% tonnage rise. The ATA 
noted the greatest rise—16.2%—in the 
Central region, with all regions show- 
ing increases of 9.4% or more. 


Pan Atlantic Proposes 
Sea-going Piggyback 


The Pan Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany—a subsidiary of the Malcom P. 
McLean trucking interests—has filed 
plans with the Maritime Administra- 
tion in connection with a_ sea-going 
piggyback service. 

Pan Atlantic offered to “trade in” 
seven obsolete cargo ships to the gov- 
ernment and to use funds obtained 
to construct seven new type roll-on, 
roll-off cargo vessels. With the new 
ships, expected to cost $9 million each, 
the Pan Atlantic-McLean combine pro- 
poses to offer door-to-door water freight 
service between East and Gulf coast 
ports. The new ships would be able 
to transport 268 20-ton trailers and 
20 35-ton trailers, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration reported. 

Pan Atlantic was bought from the 
Waterman Steamship Lines several 


months ago by McLean Securities Cor- 
poration, an organization headed by 
Malcom P. McLean, former head of 
the McLean Trucking Company. As 
reported in Railway Age, June 6, page 
10, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has launched an investigation of 
the entry by McLean into ocean ship- 
ping through his acquisition of Pan 
Atlantic and, subsequently, the Water- 
man line itself. 


Equipment & Supplies 


World Bank Lends Funds 
For South American Road 


The World Bank has granted a $15.9 
million loan to the Colombian National 
Railroads to help finance an extension 
of the Magdalena Valley Railroad, now 
being built in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, with the aid of a prior $25 million 
World Bank Joan. 

The loan is to pay for imported 
equipment and services required for 
a 190-mile extension of the line from 
Gamarra to Fundacion; purchase of 
rolling stock; improvements on an 
existing line from Fundacion to Santa 
Marta; construction of terminal facili- 
ties at Santa Marta and Cienaga; and 
installation of ferry slips and purchase 
of a ferry and tractor-trailer units to 
be used in conjunction with a highway- 
ferry connection. 

The Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association is participating 
in the loan, without World Bank 
guarantee, to the extent of $866,000. 
The loan is for 25 years at 434% 
interest with amortization to begin 
November 1, 1958. 

The Magdalena Valley was originally 
planned to run only from Puerto Salgar 
to Gamarra, 235 miles. This portion of 
the line is reported 40% completed. 
Completion goal for the whole line is 
early 1958. 


FREIGHT CARS 


4,083 New Freight Cars 
Delivered in May 


New freight cars delivered in May 
for domestic use totaled 4,083, com- 
pared with 2,750 in April and 3,173 
in May 1954, the American Railway 
Car Institute and the Association of 
American Railroads have announced 
jointly. 

Orders for 3,041 new freight cars 
were placed in May, the announcement 
added, compared with 2,706 in April 
and 1,071 in May 1954. Orders in May 
—the second successive month in which 
freight-car orders increased—included 
2,168 cars ordered from contract build- 
ers and 873 from company shops. 

The backlog of cars on order and 
undelivered on June 1 was 16,886, 
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Federal PTM Multiplex 
and RF Equipment 


... engineered by 


“Made under one roof!” That's the out- 
standing over-all advantage of Federal 
Pulse-Time Modulation Microwave... 
the system backed by 23 years of world- 
wide experience! 

Federal PTM Microwave — plus 
Federal Telephone, Carrier and VHF 
Mobile Radio—eliminates “shopping” 
the equipment market . . . assures uni- 
formity of circuit quality ... provides 
complete, integrated, coordinated voice 
and signal facilities . . . all engineered 
by microwave pioneers and communi- 
cation specialists. 

Here’s the answer to efficient, de- 


communication specialists! 


Here’s the answer to 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
for RAILROAD Signaling 
and Communications! 


pendable, system-wide service . .. in 
weather .. . over any terrain! 
Here is streamlined microwave...sim- 
pler equipment requiring fewer tubes 
... simplest, smailest, highest-output 
RF equipment — all easy to maintain. 
Over 6,000 route-miles installed in 
the U. S. are gilt-edged proof of PTM’s 
one-manufacturer superiority. 
Whatever your communication 
needs, Federal is ready to help you plan 
microwave links and networks of any 
length and channel capacity...to de- 
liver a “turn-key” installation from a 
single reliable source of supply! 


Federal PTM is “MICROWAVE AT ITS BEST” 
for Faster, Safer Railroad Operation 


Dispatching 


For full information on Federal PTM Microwave, write to Dept. H-547 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 


Message Service 


Radio Operation 


A Division of INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


RAILROAD INDUSTRY SALES ORGANIZATION, 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, N. J. 


In Canada: Standard Telephones and Cables Mfg. Co. (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N. Y. 


RAILWAY AGE 


The ONLY Microwave system with all 


equipment made under ONE roof... 


PTM 
_MICROWAVE 


—including associated 
telephone, carrier and 
VHF mobile radio equipment 
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COSTS 


Stop leakage with new 
WABCOSEAL’ 
Angle Cocks 


Ruz pipe leakage increases compressor operation, lowers its 
efficiency and causes difficult train handling. Reduce leak- 
age to the minimum by installing the new Wabcoseal Angle 
Cock shown here. Two styles are available—with or without 
spring-locking handle. 

Heart of the new Wabcoseal Angle Cocks is the sealed key 
that stays tight through a wide degree of key wear. A Wabco 
compression ring replaces the standard tapped thread at the 
brake pipe end to give a positive seal. Also, adequate end toler- 
ance is provided so brake pipe nipple need not be cut to precise 
length. 

The passenger car and locomotive angle cock has a spring 
loaded handle that snaps the socket into locked position when 
handle is fully open or closed and keeps it there despite vibra- 
tion and shock. 


The sealed key and spring locking handle are available sepa- 
rately for application to present angle cocks 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION Ye WILMERDING, PA. 
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, \ Westinghouse Air Brake 
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compared with 17,930 on May 1 and 
15,615 on June 1, 1954. A breakdown 
by types of cars ordered and delivered 
in May, and of cars on order June 1, 
appears in the following table: 
Ordered Delivered On Order 
Type May ‘55 May ‘55 June 1, ‘55 
Box—Plain ..... 1,675 2,212 8,788 
0 0 
Hopper 
Covered Hopper 910 
Refrigerator .... 


Car Builders .... 
Company Shops 


Pakistan RR Wants 
59 Freight Cars 


The Director General of Railways, 
Karachi, Pakistan, is inviting bids for 
supply of 59 broad-gage freight cars, 
according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. The cars, to be supplied dis- 
mantled, are for the North Western 
Railway. A copy of the tender notice 
and specifications may ‘be borrowed 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


The Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 
falo has ordered 20 70-ton covered 
hopper cars from the National Steel 
Car Corporation for delivery next De- 
cember. 


The Western Fruit Express Com- 
pany has ordered 100 70-ton bunker- 
less refrigerator cars from the Pacific 


Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Class | Roads Install 516 
Locomotives in 5 Months 


Class I railroads installed 516 new 
locomotive units during the first five 
months of 1955, the Association of 
American Railroads has announced. 
Included were 509 diesel-electric and 
seven electric units. In the same 1954 
period, Class I roads installed 688 
new locomotive units, which included 
684 diesel-electric units and four gas 
turbine-electric locomotives. 

New locomotive units installed in 
May 1955 by Class I railroads totaled 
103, including 101 diesel-electric and 
two electric units, compared with April 
installations of 105 diesel-electric and 
two electric units, and May 1954 in- 
stallations of 130 units. 

New locomotives on order by Class 
I railroads on June 1 totaled 385, of 
which 382 were diesel-electric and 
three were electrics, compared with 170 
new units on order June 1, 1954, which 
included 149 diesel-electrics, 11 gas 
turbine-electrics and 10 electrics. 


The Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
has ordered one 1,600-hp diesel unit 
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GRADING EQUIPMENT manufac- 
tured by Caterpillar Tractor Company 
was put through its paces for the 
benefit of more than 130 press repre- 
sentatives on June 2 at Peoria, II. 
The demonstration, involving almost 
$2 million worth of equipment, took 
place at the company’s 800-acre prov- 
ing ground. It was part of a day-long 
round of activities which included an 


inspection of Caterpillar’s diesel en- 
gine plant and addresses by company 
executives, including President H. S. 
Eberhard. What the press saw was a 
preview of an exhibition which Cater- 
pillar held from June 6 to June 17 
for more than 500 of its domestic 
and foreign distributors, auxiliary 
equipment manufacturers and _ field 
representatives. 


from Alco Products for delivery in 
August at a cost of approximately 
$145,000. 


Mozambique Inquiring 
For Diese! Locomotives 


The Directorate of Services of Ports, 
Railways & Transports, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, is inviting bids 
for supply of five 314-ft-gage diesel- 
electric or diesel-hydraulic locomotives, 
according to ‘Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. A copy of bidding conditions, 
in Portuguese, may be borrowed from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


The Illinois Terminal has ordered 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation 12 1,200- 
hp diesel switchers for delivery in 
October at an estimated cost of $1,- 
400,000. 


The Norfolk Southern has ordered 
two 1,600-hp all-service diesel units 
from the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration at a cost of $307,605. De- 
livery is expected November 1. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Saudi Arabia Railway has 
ordered one rail diesel car (RDC-1) 
from the Budd Company. Three Budd 
rail diesel cars (RDC-2’s) already are 
in service on the road. 


SPECIAL 


NH to Lease Giant Brain, 
Streamline Office Methods 


Directors of the New Haven have 
authorized leasing from International 
Business Machines Corporation an elec- 
tronic data-processing machine to mech- 
anize clerical and paper work. Be- 
cause the IBM “705” machine cannot 
be delivered for two yeats, the road 
has ordered for immediate delivery “an 
economy-size brain” to substitute tem- 
porarily for present mechanical 
punched-card equipment. The road 
plans to have a centralized electronic 
machine bureau at New Haven to 
replace four separate mechanical in- 
stallations. 

The New Haven also has hired Leahy 
& Co., management consultants who 
specialize in elimination of unneces- 
sary records, to streamline the road’s 
office methods. A preliminary survey 
by I.eahy indicated that for every NH 
office employee the road has had about 
148,900 pieces of paper, compared with 
the general industry average of about 
50,000 per employee. The streamlining 
will be completed in five months and 
will release space valued at $44,000 


- «+ The old Railroad Fair site on Chi- 
cago’s lake front will likely be the spot 
for a permanent exposition. The project, 
already endorsed by a number of civic 
and business groups, has received whole- 
hearted approval from the city’s conven- 
tion bureau. 


| 
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yearly, as well as storage equipment 


with replacement value exceeding 
$50,000. 
Organizations 


Kiley to Address Road- 
master, B&B Meetings 
John P. Kiley, president of the Mil- 


waukee, will be among the featured 
speakers at the annual convention of 
the Roadmasters’ and American Rail- 
way Bridge & Building Associations 
in Chicago, September 19-21. 

As in the past, the two conventions 
will be held separately, but there will 
be two joint programs which will in- 
clude Mr. Kiley’s talk and other fea- 
tures of mutual interest. The two 
groups also will join in an inspection 
trip of the Gary (Ind.) rail mill of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Both conventions will be held in 


the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


Supply Trade 


Rudolph Furrer, vice-president of 
ACF Industries, Inec., has been 
placed in charge of manufacturing and 
engineering for the parent company 
and has been named president of the 
Nuclear Energy Products division. 
John E. Angst, district sales manager 
of American Car & Foundry division, 
and Ellsworth B. Carpenter, west- 
ern sales manager of that division, 


have been appointed vice-presidents, 
sales, at Chicago and St. Louis re- 
spectively. 


William A. Baldwin has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Nailable 
Steel Flooring and other transporta- 
tion products of Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion, at Detroit. Production and mar- 
keting of the steel flooring for railway 
freight cars, developed by Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, will be 


W.Liam A. Baldwin 


assumed by Stran-Steel July 1, when 


’ its status as a division of Great Lakes 


Steel will be changed to tha: of a 
separate corporate unit of National 
Steel Corporation, of which Great 
Lakes also is a unit. Mr. Baldwin 
has been a Nailable Steel Flooring 
district sales representative, at Chicago. 


Frank F. Elliott, senior vice-presi- 
dent of sales for Crane Company, 
has been elected president and chief 
executive officer. 


New Facilities 


Reading Wins Right 
To Build New Line 


Judge Thomas J. Clary, of the U.S. 
District Court at Philadelphia, has 
denied an injunction sought by the 
Pennsylvania to restrain the Reading 
from building a spur line to serve a 
new electric generating plant of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company at 
Cromby, Pa. The Reading’s proposed 
line, which will serve no other in- 
dustries, will connect its main line 
with the electric company’s own tracks, 
via a bridge to be built across the 
Schuylkill river. 

In defending the suit, the Reading 
asserted that the new PE plant lies 
“almost midway” between Reading and 
PRR lines; that it will consume ap- 
proximately 900,000 tons of coal per 
year; and that its connection with both 
railroads is necessary to insure ade- 
quate service. The Reading further 
stated that its proposed spur was un- 
dertaken at PE’s request, and that In- 
terstate Commerce Commission appro- 
val was not needed, since the line “does 
not constitute an extension into new 
territory.” 


Financial 


Canadian National.—1955 Financ- 
ing —CNR financing bills now before 
the Canadian Parliament provide for: 
(1) Refunding of maturing obligations, 
in an amount not to exceed $200,000,- 
000; and (2) current year capital ex- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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FIRST Canadian National passenger train crossed the new 
Canso causeway early this month. The causeway, three- 
quarters of a mile long, crosses Canso strait between 
Aulds Cove, N.S., and Port Hastings, on Cape Breton 
Island. By replacing a car ferry between Mulgrave and 


Point Tupper it will reduce by an hour or more the 
running time of CNR trains to and from North Sydney, 
N.S. The causeway is built of rock blasted from Cape 
Porcupine mountain, which stands close to the site on 
the mainland shore. 
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Seprifuge 


Reduces down-time formerly 
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IL TO BE CLEANED is pumped under pressure into the inlet of the Seprifuge (A) and is 
© channeled into 12 components in the spinning rotor (B), which has a top speed of 
3245 r.p.m. Centrifugal force separates dirt particles, heavier than oil, by forcing them to 
the outside of the impeller. All abrasive particles larger than the minimum oil film thickness, 


which lubricates moving engine parts, pass through 


| How ha Ww rks slots in the side wall into collection chambers (C). 


Material removed from the oil remains at the outer 


wall even when machine is not running, and design of the unit prevents the dirt from return- 
ing or contacting the oil stream. When locomotive engine is at idle the Seprifuge cleans 
80 gallons of oil per minute. At top speed it cleans 265 gallons per minute. No by-passes 
—100% full-flow oil cleaning—does not deplete the additive content of the oil. 


Easy to maintain—quickly cleaned 


Tests on locomotive engines show that the Seprifuge 

has run for as much as two months without 

requiring cleaning, as compared with changing present-type 
filters on an average of every fifteen days. Cost of filter 
elements is saved and the disposal problem is 

eliminated. Cleaning of the Seprifuge can be done 

quickly and easily with the rotor-type 

spinning cleaner specially developed for the purpose. 


Electro-Motive Centrifugal-Type Impeller Cleaner 


dirt spins the oil 


Protects engine by whirling dirt and harmful abrasives, which cause engine wear, out of the lubricating oil 


= == Eliminates lube oil filters—saves tremendous oil losses 


ly required to change filters—cuts maintenance costs substantially + 


Cleans 265 gallons of oil per minute at top speed—even with locomotive engine at idle, it cleans 80 gallons per minute 


tSeprifuge saves as much as $21.12 on each filter change—a return of as much as 42% on investment. 
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eprifuge --- 
‘A now available for 
all AC-equipped 

Diesel lecomotives 


Easy to install 


Compact Seprifuge unit fits into present equipment rack. Complete 

- with self-contained 5 h.p. AC electric motor, it is the same diameter 

4 ie . as the old filter and 6” shorter. Runs on the locomotive AC system. 
}-- Can be easily installed on all locomotives 


now AC equipped. 


ot (~}-~ Available as an extra on new 
AC-equipped GM locomotives. 


Simple design—long life, 
low maintenance 


For full information, | 
e write us or contact | 
your necrest 
Electro-Motive 
representative. 

: ROTOR SHELL IMPELLER 
: The Seprifuge has only one moving part, the impeller. It consists of 
several pieces assembled together and has an inlet stubshaft and 

a‘ drive stubshaft both supported by oil-lubricated sleeve-type bearings. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION: GENERAL MOTORS | 


La Grange, Illinois + Home of the Diesel Locomotive ~- In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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aositive Brake Beam ARE 

NEWABLE is ONE of the reasons 

at there are MORE POSITIVE 
BRAKE BEAMS SOLD THAN ANY 
OTHER KIND! There are other 
reasons, too... Design and 
dependability mean higher 
efficiency for operating men— 
lower cost on repairs and 
replacement. The rec! reason 
is: real reasoning! 
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Every ALCO Renewal Part is tested before shipment. Modern, scientific 
methods and the finest precision equipment is employed in test and inspec- 
tion procedures. Genuine ALCO parts meet strict specifications—established 


by specialists in railway motive power. They’re backed by full warranty, too. 


it’s Genuine ALCO Renewal Part! 


| 
LATEST DESIGN FEATURES — All ALCO parts incorporate the latest features 
developed through extensive laboratory and field research. This means 
better performance and protection against failure. 


STOCK REDUCTION PLAN-— This service offered by ALCO provides for the 
reduction of railroad inventories by absorbing surpluses into ALCO’S 


and you Let these extra benefits < world-wide supply system. Returns are credited by ALCO against 


part purchases. 


MULTIPLE SUPPLY FROM SINGLE SOURCE — Market research, competitive 
price and other advantages of multiple buying and supply are available 

at one source. Strategic locations of ALCO warehouses insure fast delivery, 
low shipping costs. 


and precision ALC O Parts 


... in ALCO’S NEW WAREHOUSES. This. . . IN SCIENTIFIC AND UNIFORM PACK- ECONOMICAL MOTIVE POWER .. . ideal 


t 30,000 sq ft St. Louis warehouse—one AGING. This pump is thoroughly pro- (or your needs — can be yours with 
q important link in a nationwide supply tected from dirt and moisture by a lay. A’CO  Diesel-Electric Locomotives. 


system — carries 5000 different parts er of Vapor Corrosive Inhibitor paper = This ALCO 1600 HP Road Switcher, 
assuring highest possible service levels and cellulose wadding im aboxdesigned = shown above, is representative of the 
meet your needs, for the part. complete ALCO line. 


Sales and 
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OF AMERICAN 


Prescription 


Must be of material to specification 

Must be cast ond fitted to close toleronces 

Must have complete interchangeability of al! parts 
Must be sold ot o reasonable price 


NATIONAL 


MALLEABLE AND STEEL 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 6G, OHIO 
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Small freight cars or large, small locomotives or mighty, all would be useless with- 
out some way to join them together; thus, we find the history of the present day 
automatic coupler most interesting. Many years have passed since the link and 
pin, the Miller Hook and the first coupler of Eli Janney. 

So frightful were the accidents of coupling and uncoupling with the old link and 
pin method that in 1893 Congress passed the Safety Appliance Act, which macle 
it mandatory that after Janvary 1, 1898, all cars used in interstate commerce must 
be equipped with couplers which would couple automatically on impact, and uin- 
couple without a man stepping between the cars. 

While the federal statute saved countless limbs and lives, yet it posed for the raiil- 
roads @ tremendous problem, in that soon there were over 100 different types of 
couplers, knuckles, locks, and parts. 

Finally, in 1916, the Type “D” Coupler was adopted as standard for railroads of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. With the adoption of a standard coupler it 
soon became evident that a set of specifications would be necessary to control . 
material, tolerances and so forth. In 1918, the Association of American Railroads I 
set up the first specifications on the manufacture and inspection of couplers. 

A comprehensive inspection and gauging program, to assure the railroads the 

highes? quality couplers, is conducted by the coupler manufacturers in accordance 

with the A.A.R. specifications. Also, the coupler manufacturers periodically engage 

jointly in. an extensive program consisting of complete inspection, gauging, inter- 

change and testing of “E”, “F” and “H” couplers. 

These A.A.R. specifications, revised and expanded from time to time, require a 

total of 133 gauges for the three couplers — “E”, “E" and “H” — covering 563 

gauging points. 

in addition to the A.A.R. coupler specifications, some railroads even go further and 

require magnafluxing of all couplers ordered by them. 

National is proud to have played, and to continue to play, an important part in 

the development of modern railroad couplers, and will continue to more than fol- 

low the inspection and gauging specifications set down by the Association of 

American Railroads. 
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«GAUGES 


A GAUGING 
POINTS 
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TYPE 


INTERLOCKING 
COUPLER 


The Type “F” coupler was developed, at the request of the railroads, for freight service after the 
proven ability of the highly successful Type “H” tightlock coupler in passenger service. Stronger 
Lh than the Type “E”, with interlocking wings for alignment, the Type “F” is proving its many advan- 
tages in service today. 


None of the parts are machined, but with close tolerance control the free slack between knuckles 
has been reduced to about 50 per cent of that in the “E”. Another safety factor is the centrally 
located shelf on the lower front face which serves to support a conventional type coupler in event 
of a pull-out. 
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illustrated above are the 47 
gauges used on the “E” 
coupler. Shown on_ this 
page are two of the num- ag 
erous gauging operations 
which all National “E” cou- 5 
plers must pass before ship- 
ment to railroads. On the 
next page the magnaflux- : 
ing operation is illustrated. - 
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The A.A.R. Standard Type E-60 
coupler, proud successor to the Type 
“D” coupler, became standard in 
1932, It is made of Grade B Stee! 
with high tensile steel knuckle and 
lock. A set of manufacturing gauges 
for this type of coupler costs approx- 
imately $14,000. with several sets 
required for quantity production (A 
set of master gauges required for making and checking the manufac- 
turing gauges costs $12,000.). This type of coupler is also produced 
in high tensile steel. 

The high tensile steel knuckle is purposely designed to be somewhat 
weaker than the body of the coupler or attachments. In other words, it 
is the “safety valve” used to protect the more expensive and less read- 
ily replaceable parts of the draft system. 
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NATIONAL 


MALLEABLE AND STEEL 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


GAUGING 
POINTS 


MACHINING 
OPERATIONS 
TO CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 


TIGHTLOCH 
| COUPLER 


Introduced to the railroads in 1936, the Tightlock coupler 
for passenger car service quickly proved itself to be one 
of the greatest safety factors ever used by the railroads. 
In addition, the elimination of free slack between the 
knuckles made for greater passenger comfort than was F 
heretofore possible. 


National is proud to have been the largest contributor to 
the development of this coupler. 
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RECHARGEABLE 


LANTERN BATTERY 


\ SOULD- WATIONAL BATTERIES, ac. 
DEPEW. NEW YORK 


FAT WO 2571027 2630088 © 199% 


Gines Ha of Sewice 

Here is truly the ultimate in a trainmen’s lantern 
battery! Multi-Lite—a hermetically-sealed nickel 
cadmium battery that can be recharged a mini- 
mum of 250 times—gives years of service under 
ordinary usage. Comparable to ordinary batteries 
in capacity and size, Multi-Lite assures you of 
original capacity always ...a high intensity beam 
of light. 

With the Multi-Lite there is no regular battery 
replacement. Simply remove the battery from the 
lantern periodically for recharging. Ten Multi- 
Lites may be charged simultaneously on one Gould 
gang charger, which is available for railroad use. 
Full battery capacity is completely renewed in a 
few hours. 

For full information on the Multi-Lite train- 
men’s lantern battery or for a complete demonstra- 
tion by a Gould factory representative, fill out and 
mail the coupon below... TODAY! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


The battery may stand in a partially or fully dis- 
charged condition for extended periods... self 
discharge of the battery is very low. 

The battery maintains high voltage in use with 
high light intensity throughout each cycle. 

There is no corrosion or battery leakage during 
the life of these hermetically sealed cells. 

A battery that has 250 use cycles. 

Substantial store room savings ... Drastic reduc- 
tion of storeroom inventory. Can be stored indefi- 
nitely with no harmful effects. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. ! 

Multi-Lite Division, Department RA-75 | 

DEPEW, N. Y. | 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on Multi-Lite. 

Please have a representative call. C] 
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Satisfy shippers 


and cut costs with 


The secure steel construction of N-S-F, with the unique nailable steel grooves for blocking, 
satisfies the requirements of every shipper. What’s more, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING eliminates 
costly out-of-service time caused by bad-order floors. Naturally Shippers Favor N-S-F. 


Complete engineering and cost data 
available from Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration, Steel Floor Division, Ecorse, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. Sales representa- 
tives in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, 
NAILABLE STEEL is Montreal, and New York. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—remarkably strong, 

corrosion resistant—formed into channels, and GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


welded together to form a unique nailing groove. UNIT OF am 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


PAVES THE WAY TO ALL-STEEL FREIGHT CARS 
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Cost-Finding—Is It 
Necessary or Desirable? 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that cost 
calculations are going to enter more and more into 
the determination of railroad freight rates. This 
seems likely to happen whether or not the rail- 
roads elect on their own initiative to do more 
studying of costs and methods of cost-finding than 
they have. More and more railroad traffic, all the 
time, is being subjected to competition from other 
forms of transportation—and to resolve rate con- 
troversies in this area, the ICC must rely heavily 
on cost data. To the extent that such data are not 
forthcoming in convincing array from railroad 
sources, the ICC will have to fall back upon its 
own data and methods. These, in this paper’s 
opinion, may be open to question.* 

Cost-finding is a dangerous business—no doubt 
about it. But, if it is inevitable, then costs as de- 
veloped by practical railroad men are certainly 
likely to be less hazardous than those compiled 
solely on a theoretical basis. There are at least two 
or three U.S. railroads which already have devel- 
oped comprehensive cost-finding procedures, and 
‘which are highly pleased with the results they have 
achieved. In any event, the situation of the rail- 
roads which have this information is no more 
endangered than that of the railroads which do not 
have it—and several additional railroads are taking 
the initial steps toward providing themselves with 
more information ‘in this area. 

One of the pioneer railroads on this continent 
in the systematic compilation of such data is the 
Canadian National—and an article elsewhere in 
this issue by CNR’s vice-president S. W. Fair- 
weather reveals that company’s approach to the 
problem. The British railways also are deeply com- 
mitted to the accumulation of cost data and, in the 
April issue of the British Transport Review, A. W. 
Tait, director of cost-finding for the British rail- 
ways, reports some of the whys and wherefores. 
He says (in part): 

“How is it that British railways after 100 years of aver- 
aging their costs over the whole railway system and 
charging ‘what the traffic would bear’ are now looking 
more closely at the cost of particular traffics and serv- 
ices, as a necessary part of the process of fixing their 


prices? The main reason is that the levying of average 
prices is only possible under conditions of monopoly. 


* See Railway Age, May 23, page 25. 
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These no lorger exist. We have experienced rapid and 
continuing expansion of road transport until in few 
places and for few traffics has road failed to become a 
challenging competitor to rail. And road transport, 
except where it has a local monopoly, has close regard 
to the costs of small individual units in fixing charges. 

In today’s situation railways must compete if they 
are to survive, and they cannot compete successfully, 
and at the same time pay their way, unless they have a 
more detailed knowledge of the relative costs of particu- 
lar traffics and services.” 


Mr. Tait, being a practical railroader, is not 
interested in past costs (except as they shed light 
on future costs)—and he does not have much en- 
thusiasm for the allocation of indirect costs. He 
would (as we understand him) calculate in detail 
only the direct costs—with the understanding that 
each rate must cover these direct costs, plus a 
greater or less contribution toward meeting in- 
direct costs “in accordance with the possibilities of 
a competitive market.” 

There is a lot of nonsense being purveyed in 
this area by those who are evidently relying 
heavily on the ignorance of their audiences. For 
instance, a spokesman for a misguided segment of 
the trucking business which is opposing the 
‘Weeks Report” is publicly contending that pric- 
ing by the railroads to attract competitive traffic 
would put a burden on so-called “‘rail-bound”’ ship- 
pers. Of course, the very opposite is what actually 
happens in such a case. 

Let’s suppose there is some traffic now mov- 
ing by truck, and on which the railroad rates are 
entirely “paper rates.”” Suppose the railroads re- 
duce these “paper rates” to a level which will meet 
all their direct costs, plus 20 per cent (as a contri- 
bution toward “overhead” costs). Suppose these 
new rates attract $1,200,000 of traffic to the rail- 
roads. It costs the railroads $1,000,000 extra to han- 
dle this business, but the railroads have $200,000 
more toward “overhead” costs. If they had not 
gone out after this competitive traffic, they would 
have to have collected this $200,000 from their 
“rail-bound” patrons. 

Thus, when the railroads go out after competi- 
tive traffic by making rates which cover less than 
pro rata of overhead costs, they do not put a bur- 
den on their rail-bound patrons, but remove a 
burden from them. 

Cost-finding has its dangers—especially in the 
hands of theorists. It is certainly no cure-all. But 
it is an inevitable corollary to competition—and, 
in the skilled hands of practical railroad men, it 
can be a powerful tool for dealing wisely and effec- 
tively with competition. Such, in any event, is 
plainly the conclusion arrived at by British railway 
people—who appear to have made a lot of progress 
in this area. 
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Traffic Protect Crossings 
IN THIS DOWNTOWN SWITCHING AREA 


Colorlight signals govern switching movements at industries and freighthouse 


where streets carry heavy vehicular traffic—Two-way radio aids watchman 


control traffic lights and railroad signals 


By an investment of $79,000 the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has achieved greater safety at several busy grade cross- 
ings in downtown Richmond, Va., while realizing a 
48% annual return on the investment. 

The project was planned by the road’s signal and 
communications forces with the cooperation of the city 
traffic department. It provides protection at crossings 
at grade of six streets by tracks serving a freighthouse 
and several industries. These crossings formerly were 
protected by watchmen on the ground, 11 5-day men 
and 5 swing men being required. The growing volume 
of automobile traffic and the tendency of motorists to 
ignore watchmen’s warnings made their work hazardous 
and impeded train movements. 

The freighthouse is east of Ninth street and north 
of Canal street. The tracks from the west which enter 
the freighthouse are stub end. The freight yard is near 
Second street which is west of this freighthouse. When 
a switch engine in the Second street yard has to move a 
cut of cars to the freighthouse, the move is made into 
this area diagonally crossing Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
streets. One switch crew does all the work in this area; 
therefore, the possibility of opposing moves is eliminated. 

Canal is an important east and west street which han- 
dles heavy traffic both ways. Ninth street handles 
heavy traffic north and south. Eighth street is a one- 
way street, southbound only. Seventh street is one-way, 
north only. Sixth street handles traffic both north and 
south, and Byrd street handles traffic both east and west. 
To avoid delay to street traffic during rush hours, no 
switching is done between 7 and 9 a.m., and 5 and 7 


p-m. 
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Conventional red-yellow-green traffic lights are in 
service at intersections of streets throughout Richmond, 
including some intersections in the switching area. In 
order to get approval from city authorities, this same 
type of traffic light was utilized in the new protection 
project to stop street traffic short of the railroad tracks. 
If a motorist disregards one of the traffic lights at a 
railroad track, he is subject to the same fine as if he 
had disobeyed a traffic light at a street intersection. Some 
of the traffic lights previously in service now serve with 
additional controls in the new crossing protection 
system. 


Colorlight Signals for Switching 


Switching moves over the crossings are governed by 
conventional colorlight signals. Such a signal normally 
displays the red aspect. When a train is to move over a 
crossing, the street traffic lights are made to display yel- 
low and then red. The aspect of the colorlight signal 
then changes from red to green to direct the engine crew 
to proceed over the crossing. 

For a track or group of tracks crossing a street, there 
is one group of eastward and westward colorlight 
signals. When controlled, all signals in the group are 
cleared at the same time. 

With some exceptions, the traffic lights and railroad 
colorlight signals are controlled manually by a control 
machine in a three-story tower just east of Eighth 
street. On the panel of this machine, the diagram shows 
the tracks and streets. 

Eight tracks extend from the west across Ninth street 
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into the freighthouse where they stub end. Tracks 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 7 are in one group, which is protected 
by one northward traffic signal and one southward 
traffic signal, marked “N” and “S” on the plan. 
Switching moves across Ninth street on any of these six 
tracks are directed by colorlight signals, marked 10 
on the plan. 

When a switch engine is ready to make a move 
across Ninth street on any one of these six tracks, the 
watchman in the tower throws Lever 10 from the “ST” 
position to the “RR” position. This changes the aspects 
of the traffic lights from green to yellow, and then 
from yellow to red, in the proper timing sequence, thus 
stopping street traffic. Then the aspects of the color- 
light signal 10 change from red to green to direct the 
switch engine to move across Ninth street. After the 
engine and cars are clear of the street, the lever is 
returned to the “ST” position. Tracks 9 and 11 are 
in another group, with separate traffic lights and color- 
light signals which are controlled by lever No. 11 in a 
manner explained above. 


Combined with Timing Control 


Two tracks extend diagonally across the intersection 
of Ninth and Canal streets. A four-direction traffic 
light is suspended over the center of this intersection, 
and four one-direction traffic lights are located on the 
“far” sides at the right. Lever 12 on the control 
machine is for the control of traffic lights and _ rail- 
road signals at this intersection. 

Normally this lever is in the “ST” position for street 
traffic, and the traffic lights are then controlled in the 
conventional manner by an automatic timing system to 
direct traffic to move for timed intervals on one street or 
the other. 

Whenever a switch engine is prepared to make a 
move over the intersection, the watchman throws Lever 
12 to the “RR” position. This cuts out the automatic 
timing control of the traffic lights; the ones which are 
red stay red and the ones that are green change from 
green to yellow, and from yellow to red in the standard 
timing sequence, so that street traffic approaching from 
all four directions is stopped short of the intersection, 
and short of the tracks. 

After all traffic lights are red, the colorlight signals 
change from red to green, directing the engine crew 
to move over the crossing. 


Automatic-Manual at Sixth Street 


The railroad runs diagonally across the intersec- 
tion of Sixth and Byrd streets. This crossing is beyond 
the range of vision of the watchman. When a switch 
crew in the Second street yard has a cut of cars ready 
to move into the freighthouse area, the conductor is in- 
structed to telephone or radio the watchman about the 
proposed move. To inform the watchman exactly when 
the switch engine is approaching Sixth street, a special 
approach track circuit 250 ft long was installed west of 
Sixth street to control a track-occupancy lamp and com- 
municator bell on the watchman’s control panel. With 
Lever 4, in the “AUTO” position, an eastward movement 
on the approach track circuit will automatically cause 
the traffic signals to stop street traffic, and cause the 
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COLORLIGHT SIGNALS governing switching moves over 
Eighth street are controlled by watchman in the tower. 


INDICATION LAMPS on watch: in’s control panel are 
lighted when a switch engine ent +s the Sixth or Seventh 
street crossing. 


colorlight signals to display green thus permitting train 
movements across the intersection of Byrd and Sixth 
streets. 

This crossing also includes a track circuit on the sec- 
tion of the so-called main tracks that extends across the 
intersection. This track circuit starts about 15 ft west 
of Signals E4 and ends about 15 ft east of Signals W4, 
the total length being about 250 ft. This track circuit 
is repeated by an occupancy lamp on the watchman’s 
panel. 

Normally Lever 4, for the control of the sixth and 
Byrd streets crossing, stands on center or “automatic” 
position. 

When it is in this position, an engineer could start 
his engine slowly and “creep up” on the 15-ft section of 
the track circuit in approach to Signals E4 or W4. This 
would control the traffic lights to display red, and would 
clear Signals E4 and W4 to display green, permitting 
the move across the intersection. In some instances, in 
making local switching moves, the engine or cars must 
occupy one of the ends of the crossing track circuit, even 
though no move is to be made over the crossing. In 
such cases, the conductor phones or radios the watchman 
and he throws Lever 4 to the left under “ST”. This cuts 
out the track-circuit control so that the traffic lights re- 
main on normal control although the track circuit may 
be occupied. Also, when the watchman must prevent the 
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switch engine from clearing the signals by occupying 
the approach track circuit, he places Lever 4 in the “ST” 
position which holds the traffic lights on normal control 
and the colorlight signals red. 

The seven tracks which cross Eighth street are treated 
as a group. This is a one-way street for traffic south- 
bound only. As extra protection, two southward trafhic 
lights were installed; one over each half of the pave- 
ment. 

When the lever for the control of this crossing is 
in the “RR” position, the traffic lights at the intersec- 
tion of Eighth and Canal holds the “green” for east and 
west traffic on Canal. 


Radio on Switch Engines 


In order to operate this system of protection properly, 
the watchman, in his tower, must know exactly when the 
switching crew is ready to make each move across the 
street. When the crew is working near the tower the 
watchman can see the conductor, but much of the area 
is beyond the range of vision of the watchman. There- 
fore radio communication was installed as part of this 
project. 

The radio fixed station is at the watchman’s tower. 
On his desk he has a microphone and a remote control 
unit including a loudspeaker with control switches. Each 
of the three switch engines which may work in this area 
is equipped with radio transmitter-receiver apparatus, 
loudspeaker, handset and controls. A talk-back loud- 
speaker is installed on the footboard for use by the con- 
ductor. 

All calls received on the locomotive are reproduced by 
both loudspeakers; the one in the cab and the one on 


footboard can call “intercom” to the engineman in his 
cab, without the call going out via radio. In a similar 
manner, the engineman by not using the push-to-talk 
button on his handset, is able to place an “intercom” 
call to the conductor’s loudspeaker on the footboard. 


Communication Boxes in Switching Area 


From the radio equipment in the tower a circuit ex- 
tends to five communications boxes (with telephone 
handsets) at strategic locations in this switching area. 
If the conductor at one of the five communication boxes 
wants to talk by radio to his locomotive crew, he re- 
moves the telephone handset from its hook and presses 
the push-to-talk button on the handle of the set when 
he speaks into the transmitter. Operation of the button 
remotely controls the radio transmitter at the tower so 
that the conductor’s call goes out by radio to the loco- 
motive. The engineman’s answer via radio is received at 
the tower, and goes via the pair of wires to the handset 
which is being used by the conductor at the communi- 
cation box. 

This project was planned by signal and communica- 
tion forces of the Chesapeake & Ohio. The colorlight 
signals, relays and other conventional equipment were 
furnished by Union Switch & Signal Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. The traffic light and 
automatic timing controls were made by General Electric 
Company. The radio was made by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, and the telephone sets by Automatic 
Electric Company. 
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IN COSTING for rate-making, regard must be given to the cost of new facilities made necessary by the increase in traffic. 


What Cost Factors in Rates? 


By S. W. FAIRWEATHER 


Vice-President Research and Development 
Canadian National 


T he art of determining the cost of railway service in 
particular instances is the art of dividing expenses be- 
tween direct and indirect costs. It is obvious, of course, 
that all costs—both direct and indirect—must be taken 
care of. 

Statistically, therefore, there is an average cost applic- 
able to average traffic. On the other hand, if one con- 
siders an increment in traffic, common sense indicates 
that the increment in cost accompanying the increment 
in traffic will probably be less than the average. This 
increase in cost for traffic increments is loosely spoken 
of as out-of-pocket cost. 

The criterion in determining out-of-pocket cost in 
theory is simple. One simply asks the question: How 
much will be added to cost if the traffic in question is 
added to the then-existing traffic pattern; or, conversely, 
how much will cost be reduced if the traffic in question 
is subtracted from the traffic pattern? While this criterion 
is simple, its application is fraught with many difficulties. 
Not the least of these difficulties is the fact that the 
traffic pattern which forms the basis of comparison is 
itself a variable. Thus, a conclusion drawn at one point 
in time with regard to an increment in traffic may be sub- 
stantially different from a conclusion drawn at some other 
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time for a similar increment when the traffic pattern 
has changed. 

An example will illustrate this point. In this case 
the increment in traffic is in a westward direction, and 
the prevailing direction of traffic is eastward. Under 
such circumstances, there is very little increased expense 
for the increment in traffic. No train-miles, no car-miles 
are created—therefore the added costs are slight. But 
what if the basic traffic pattern changes so that the pre- 
ponderant direction of traffic is now westward? Under 
such circumstances, a western increment in traffic will 
add to all components of service. Other things being 
equal, train-miles and car-miles now will be created in 
both directions, resulting in substantial increment in cost. 
To deal with this and many other similar factors, regard 
must be had to probabilities. The estimator must deter- 
mine how long a period his estimate of out-of-pocket 
cost is to be valid and what are the probabilities of con- 
ditions remaining constant. 


All Elements Must Be Considered 


In segregating direct costs from indirect costs, all 
elements of cost must be considered. Many of these ele- 
ments, which are loosely spoken of as overhead or fixed 
costs, must be considered as to some extent variable with 
traffic. In other words, they are direct costs. General 
supervision, for instance, is loosely considered as over- 
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head and as being fixed. In many cases this is true. 
There are, however, numerous instances where additional 
supervision will follow an increment in traffic. 

The same applies to capital investment. Additional 
traffic may involve the addition of locomotive and car 
equipment or improvement in track structure or sig- 
naling. Therefore, the estimator must take care to see 
that the increment in traffic is investigated from the 
standpoint of the capacity of the railroad system (as a 
whole) to handle the traffic in question. Here I use the 
term “capacity” to mean the capacity of the physical 
units of the property and the administrative overhead. 


Applying the Principles 


Two methods are used by the Canadian National in 
separating total expenses into direct and indirect expenses 
in accordance with the principles outlined above. One 
method is the direct incremental method, the other the 
statistical-analytical method. The direct incremental 
method is widely used to build up estimates of cost of 
moving additions in traffic. In following it, the increment 
in traffic is translated into units of service, such as car- 
miles, train-miles, car-days, locomotive-days, etc. 

These units of service are then extended, using appro- 
priate prices which are related to current wage and price 
levels. To determine the wage component requires an 
intimate knowledge of the wage agreements. Material 
costs are determined by the going issue price. Equipment 
requirements, if a factor, are determined by estimating 
the cycle time and making appropriate charges for either 
interest and depreciation or per diem charges. 

The summation of costs by the incremental method 
fails, however, to cover the whole field. Common sense 
indicates that certain classes of costs cannot be traced 
in detail to the traffic in question, although it is quite evi- 
dent that such costs are incurred. For instance, it is 
quite easy to estimate with a high degree of accuracy 
the wage cost and the fuel consumption in handling 
traffic under specific conditions. The case is quite differ- 
ent when we figure wear and tear on the property. Never- 
theless, any cost analysis which ignores wear and tear 
on the property arising from use would be unrealistic. 
Therfore, recourse must be had to analytical treatment of 
average costs of maintenance in estimating wear and tear. 

This approach involves statistical analyses of the record 
of operating expenses in relation to variations in traffic. 
The basic figures must, in the first instance, be adjudged 
to remove so far as practical the effect of all other 
variables except changes in traffic. 

By this means it is possible to ascertain with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy the amount of maintenance 
expense which would be added as a result of handling 
an increment in traffic. 

It is prudent practice to check the result of the mathe- 
matical analysis with a common sense appreciation in 
detail of the various factors. For instance, in dealing with 
maintenance of way and structures common sense indi- 
cates that practically all wear on rails is due to traffic. 
But when it comes to such items as ties, weathering also 
becomes a factor. It might be considered that 50% of 
the life of a tie was ascribable to traffic and 50% to 
weathering. A further example would be a fence post, 
where weathering is the sole cause of maintenance. 

Another field to which the incremental method is not 


applicable is allowance for increments to the property 
traceable to increments in traffic over a period of time. 
(In a short-term view no such increase in the property 
is indicated.) Here recourse must be had to judgment, 
aided by statistical methods. In this case judgment must 
be exercised as to how permanent the traffic increase is. 
If it is thought that the traffic in question will last for a 
substantial period of time, then obviously its existence 
ultimately will-be the cause of additions to the property. 
Such additions might be yard sticks, passing sidings, 
freight-handling facilities, etc. Due allowance must be 
made for this in determining the out-of-pocket costs. 

The steps which enter into a typical out-of-pocket cost 
study may be summarized as follows: 

1. The nature of the traffic in question is determined 
in detail. It must be measured in tons, established as 
to direction, nature of loading (i.e., carload or Icl and, 
in the latter case, the minimum carload), the pattern of 
its distribution throughout the year, and relative per- 
manence. 

2. The traffic pattern to which traffic increment will be 
added is established, giving an appreciation of how 
much unused capacity exists. Here again, regard is 
given to direction and to seasonal fluctuations. 

3. The physical facilities which are to be used are de- 
termined. This covers such factors as determination of 
the ruling grades, the size of the locomotive and size of 
train. 

4. The degree of added service is determined, measured 
in such units of train-miles, car-miles or car-days. 

5. The direct costs of these units of service are esti- 
mated at unit prices, based on an appreciation of the ap- 
plicability of wage agreements and of the issue price of 
materials. In the case of wages, such elements as pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance and holiday allowance 
must be taken into account. 

6. Wear and tear on the property is estimated by sta- 
tistical methods. 

7. Increment in interest and depreciation on equipment 
and facilities, or, in lieu thereof, per diem on foreign- 
owned equipment, is determined. In the case of equip- 
ment, estimated cycle times and utility factors are used. 

8. If the traffic in question will be relatively permanent, 
an estimate of increment in capital to provide additional 
facilities is made and interest and depreciation is charged 
thereon, using annuity and present worth methods. 

9. To the expenses as determined above, there is gen- 
erally added a 10% allowance for contingencies to cover 
unexpected and incidental variations and to take care of 
such uncertainties as wrecks and loss and damage claims. 
However, in some cases it is feasible to estimate these 
items directly. 

It will be seen that the typical out-of-pocket cost esti- 
mate consists of a mixture of items, some directly esti- 
mated and some inferred by analytical methods. It fol- 
lows, too, that the difference between the rate charged 
for service and the out-of-pocket cost of the service can- 
not be described as profit. It can be described only as a 
contribution to indirect costs and to profit, or, as more 
commonly put, to general overhead and profit. Indirect 
costs and profit must be incorporated at some stage in 
costs if the enterprise is to have a profit. Out-of-pocket 
cost, therefore, when used to justify a rate, implies that 
the rejected items of indirect costs can be levied on some 
other traffic. 
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ESTIMATED OUT-OF-POCKET COSTS 
TRANSPORTING 100 CARS FROM “A” TO “D’ 


Class of Car: 


Ownership: 


....Box Avge. Tare Weight: 


System Avge. Net Weight: 


% of Empty Return: 


50 loaded Car Haul: ...... 


UNITS OF SERVICE 


1. Trip miles—Train 


. Loaded car haul 


. Weight of locomotive (tons) 
. Average equated tons per train! (manifest) 


. Equated gross tons per loaded car? ........ 


. Number of trains required—Going® ........ 
—Returning .... 


8. Train-miles 


13. Total car-miles, excluding caboose ............ 
14. Total car-miles, including caboose ............ 
17. Caboose ton-miles (000) 
18. Locomotive ton-miles (000)-Factor of 1.54 
19. Total gross ton-miles (000) 
20. Wages per train (train & eng’men) $ ........ 


21. Total wage cost (train & eng’men) $ ........ 


to "BY to"C" to"D" 
127 140 59 
129 141 60 
127 140 59 
230 230 230 

3705 3689 3791 
54 54 54 
1.5 1.5 1.4 
15 1.5 
381 420 165 
387 423 168 
381 420 165 


87.49 93.76 98.76 
262 281 138 


22. Fuel—Locos: 214 gals., Cars: 1,760 gals., Cabs: 35 gals. 


Net tonnage: 346 Gals., 


NOTES OF EXPLANATION 


Total: 2,355 Gals. 


Total 
Units of 
Service 


326 
330 
326 


966 
978 
966 
32,600 
16,300 
48,900 
49,866 
652 
1,076 
19 

337 
2,084 


681 


1 Item 5.—Actual gross tons behind power unit plus car factor or allowance for frictional car 


resistance. 


2 Item 6.—Gross weight of car plus car factor. 


3 Item 7.—It is assumed that the increment in traffic will move in the tonnage direction thereby 
necessitating the return of power and crews. Trains between “C” and “ 


turnaround service. 


'D”’ 


are in 


4 Item 18.—The factor is an allowance for greater track damage by power unit than trailing tons. 


5 Items 23 and 24—to be determined directly from units of service required 


6 Items 31, 34, and 35, as well as superintendence (included in various items), are taken as being 


50% variable with traffic. 


7 Item 40.—Incremental allowance for additions to property and facilities. 


326 Mls. 
UNITS OF COST 
Cost in 
Dollars* 


23. Train & enginemen’s wages® 
(incl. vacation) 


24. Fuel® 
25. Enginehouse expense 
26. Station expense, billing, etc. 


27. Train dispatching 


| 28. Other loco. supplies: 


Diesel lubrication 
Other 


29. Train supplies and expenses 
30. Switching—Initial, intermediate, final 
31. Other transportation expense® 


32. Maintenance of equipment—Cars 
—Road locomotives 


33. Maintenance of way & structures 
34. Freight traffic expense® 
35. General accounting expense® 


36. Pensions, unemployment insurance, 
Workmen’s compensation 


37. Allowance for hauling company 
material 


38. Miscell & © i v ies 


TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


39. Int. & dep.—Locos. yard & road 
—Cars (incl. cabooses) 


40. Capital increment on facilities? 
TOTAL OUT-OF-POCKET COST* 


COST PER CAR* 

COST PER NET TON* 

COST PER LOADED CAR-MILE* 
COST PER HUNDRED POUNDS* 
COST PER NET TON-MILE* 


* Figures to be filled in 
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Instead of attaching the sides, ends and roof individually 
to the underframe, the entire body is assembled separately 
and lifted in place as the Great Northern employs a... 


New Way to Build Box Cars 


U-FRAME | UNDERFRAME PARTS MANUFACTURE 


ASSEMBLY 


U-FRAME CENTER SILL PRODUCTION 


FINISH 
WELDING 


— Underframe on Trucks 
Completed car to paint shop 


Trucks in FINAL CAR ASSEMBLY 


Box on Underframe 


for storage 


BODY COMPLETED ‘Roof on body N 
ROOF ASSEMBLY ——/ 


HERE’S HOW ITS DONE—Center sills and parts that go middle of the shop the underframe is put on the trucks 
on it (bolsters, cross-bearers, end and side sills, ete.) are and the completed body on the underframe. Finishing steel 
made along north side of shop, and the underframe as- jobs are done as the cars proceed eastward and out of the 
sembled in northwest corner. Bodies are made along other shop for*painting and lumber work (side and end linings, 
side, where roofs are put on halfway down the line. In the routing boards, etc.). 
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Tw principal features distinguish the new Great North- 
ern car shop building at St. Cloud, Minn. The first is 
the unusual method of building freight cars in it—the 
men build the body of a box car complete and then lift 
the entire structure into place on the underframe, rather 
than building the body piecemeal or by subassemblies on 
the underframe according to traditional practice. 

The second feature is a welding arrangement that: 

@ Gets welding machines and most cable off the floor. 

@ Provides plug-in receptacles within a few feet of any 
point in the shop. 

@ Prevents accidental overloading by having only one 
outlet per machine. Yet it is completely flexible because 

@ A simple, easy-to-make method of interconnecting 
selected panels so that a welding machine at one location 
can supply current to a point a hundred or more feet 
away through a series of underfloor cables. 

The heart of the welding layout is a group of 24 weld- 
ing panels scattered throughout the shop. Each panel 
provides up to five outlets for plugging in electrode 
cables. There are also 26 floor outlets of two recep- 
tacles each, 22 well and 12 wall outlets to four recep- 
tacles each. Current is supplied to all these receptacles 
by welding machines located above the panels on steel 
platforms attached to main building columns. 

The welding stations are connected to the floor, well 
and wall outlets by permanently connected underfloor 
cable. 

Selected panels are also interconnected with other 
panels so that if no welding machine is available to sup- 


Conference Room 
1 


1 Shop Supt Office 


TRAVELING 


/* JIB CRANE (RADIUS 15 14’) th 


CRANE 


Cranc runways extend 175 ft east of the shop so all heavy 
mater.al stored outside can be brought in by crane at night. 


ply current to a particular panel, a connection can be 
made at that station panel to utilize current from a weld- 
ing machine at a remote station. 

For example, at a given panel, say Panel F, there are 
five welding machines and five outlets. The first five men 
who want to weld from Panel F merely plug into a 
receptacle direct-connected to one of the five welding 
machines at Panel F. But if a sixth man wants to weld 
from the same panel (F), though all the outlets are in 
use, he can still draw power from the panel at F with- 
out having to string electrical cable along the shop floor 
all the way to the nearest unoccupied welding machine. 
He merely plugs his electrode cable into an extra outlet 
on Panel F and hooks up the interconnection at a remote 


FRESH AIR HEATER 


GEN «WELDING PLATFORM 


CAR PULLER 


_12'0"« Steel Steel 
2* FLOOR P / Rolling Door Door 
el 
ES tter 7 | 
gs Set Up Jig i 
= 
| 4 Welding Shear | | 
Lunch & Locker Jigs ni | 
2 Room oilet | Crane A | 
Toot PHorsts] : | | 
wl of Deep Pit 
bie 


Steel 


N Groove In Floor For 
Car-Puller Cable 


Rolling Doors - 
-------------- 3-----4 


304' 10%" 


LAYOUT of shop area shows location of larger machines, 
elevated welding platforms and cranes. Car-puller cables 
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are arranged in two endless-type systems, each serving two 
tracks and operating in opposite directions. 
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KA 


Tar & Gravel Roof Over 
ee Poured -In-Place Gypsum Slab 


Purlins 


Fy Gravity Ventilator 


g/- Ton Crane 


K\/ 


= T 


Air Heater 


VENTILATION is combined with heating in a pressure- 
type system. Fresh air is drawn in through louvers in 
sidewalls by four individual units located at intervals 


During the day, many heavy parts are handled by trucks 
to avoid having to clear the working area below the crane. 


station which has the available welding machine that will 
furnish him current from Panel F. 

The shop—which has a working area 200 by 305 ft 
and a 54 by 110 ft extension on one side for locker room 
and office space—has four through tracks with openings 
in the end walls fitted with motor-driven overhead rolling 
steel doors. One of the tracks is served by a pit 260 ft 
long for underside work on completed cars. Six overhead 
traveling cranes have been installed to serve various 
areas of the shop. In addition, 2-ton capacity jib cranes 
with 14-ft radii are mounted on building columns at 
strategic points around the machine shop area. 

One of the traveling cranes extends 175 ft east of the 
shop into the outdoor storage area where the GN keeps 
all sizes of steel plates, heavy channels, Z-sections for 
center sills and other heavy material. Movement of all 
this material into the shop is by the traveling crane, and 
it is done at night so workmen do not have to clear the 
area under the path of the crane with its heavy load. 

The floor of the shop is a 54-in. reinforced-concrete 
slab, coated with a hardening agent. Sleeves of 8-in. 
pipe have been placed in the concrete floor along each side 
of the shop tracks to hold the legs of the portable scaffold- 


along each wall. The air is heated as necessary by the 
units, then blown out into the shop area. Exhaust is 
through gravity-type ventilators in roof. 


Half the cars get Nailable Steel floor, the other half 
wood floors with steel plate pre-assembled into panels. 


ing used in working on the tops and upper sides of cars. 
The pipe sleeves are placed flush with the floor 7 ft 8 in. 
from the center line of the tracks at 18-ft intervals. 


Two Car-Puller Systems 


Movement of cars, unmounted bodies, roofs and trucks 
is by two winch-type car pullers, at the east end of the 
shop, each serving one of the two pairs of tracks. The 
car-puller systems are endless, the cables being run from 
the winches through pulleys located at the opposite end 
of the shop then back to the winches again. 

The endless cable moves in one direction for the north 
track of each pair, the other direction for the south track. 
Thus the roofs move one way, the body the other, on 
the south pair of tracks until the two are joined and 
proceed together down the body track. The same is true 
for the trucks and assembled car on the north pair of 
tracks served by the pulley system. A groove is provided 
in the floor to accommodate the cables so that they do not 
interfere with work alongside the tracks. 

Heating in the main shop is combined with ventila- 
tion in a pressure-type system. The system incorporates 
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While the body is supported by a pair of hoists, two men 
with drift pins easily line it up for lowering into place. 


H To Welding 
PANEL L PANEL F Machines 

wae 


TYPICAL LEFT HAND PANEL TYPICAL RIGHT HAND PANEL 


Receptacles 


To IX SECTION A-A 


FLEXIBILITY IN WELDING—To weld from Panel L with 
current furnished by a machine at F, the electrode cable 
is plugged into receptacle FL-1 on Panel L. This is per- 
manently connected by an underfloor cable to FL-] on 
Panel F. This end of the connecting cable is a plug, which 
is inserted into any available welding machine outlet (F-3 
shown), and welder 3 at Panel F now supplies outlet 
FL-1 at L. The LU and UL designations on Panel L in- 


dicate a similar tie-in to Panel U. 


Supporting the body on low dollies gives lower working height and lets men do half the work without scaffolding. 


FEATURES OF CARS BEING BUILT 


The first major program undertaken at St. Cloud 
was the construction of 1,000 box cars at the rate 
of 12 a day. The cars in this program are 50-ton 
box with an inside length of 40% ft. The outside 
width and height are 10 ft 5 in. and 13 ft 11 in., 
respectively. Inside width and height are 9 ft 2 in. 
and 10% ft, and the capacity is 3,890 cu ft. Half 
the cars will have 15-ft doors and half will have 
6-ft doors. 

All the cars will have Ride Control trucks, hand- 
operated slack adjusters and reflective tape on the 
exterior. There will be 750 cars with waste-sub- 
stitute boxes, 250 with waste and Neoprene pack- 
ing retainers. Over a half dozen different draft 
gears are being applied, both rubber and friction; 


in some cases both types by the same manufacturer 
‘are being installed. The first 200 cars are getting 
\the new cast steel wheels, the remainder conventional 
-one-wear steel wheels. All cars will have threshold 
plates. 

A new type of side and end lining—called Nuloc 
—is being used on the first 500 cars. The next 500 
will get plywood in extra large (10 ft 3% in) 
‘sheets, and all end lining will be 114-in. tongue- 
| and-groove. The Nuloc siding is made up of 3%-in. 
‘boards glued together with a tongue on top and a 
groove on the bottom. The first five panels from the 
bottom are 3 boards wide (9%4 in.). The next 
four panels are five boards wide (16% in.). On 
top of this are two finishing boards to complete 
ithe side lining. 
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Two men operating this traveling spray booth take about 
10 min per coat to paint the sides or the roof. 


fresh-air heaters, with four along each side wall. The 
fresh air heaters are equipped with fans and steam heat- 
ing coils. They draw in fresh air through louvered in- 
takes in the side walls, heat the air, then blow it out 
into the shop area through outlets about 8 ft above the 
floor. 

The heated fresh air circulates throughout the shop 
area, thence is exhausted through gravity-type ventilation 
in the roof. 

The center of the three bays is beneath a clerestory 
roof, while the other two bays are beneath the main roof 
on either side. All of the roofs consist of a 2%-in. 
poured-in-place gypsum slab covered with a 5-ply built-up 
tar and gravel application. 


Floors of Concrete 


Both the first and second floors of the office and wel- 
fare addition to the main shop are concrete. The floor 
is laid over bar joists with corrugated iron forms. The 
floors on both levels are covered with asphalt tile. Room 
partitions are constructed of 2-by-4 studding, covered 
with rock lath and plaster. The exterior walls and ceiling 
are plastered over metal lath. The result of the over- 
all construction is—for a car shop—an unusually quiet 
set of offices on both floors. 

The main structure comprises steel columns with steel 
roof trusses and purlins and brick curtain walls. The 
addition, which provides wash, toilet and locker facilities 
on the first floor and offices on the second, has all-brick 
walls with bar joists supporting the roof. 

The shop area receives an abundance of natural 
illumination through horizontal projected-type windows 
and glass-block panels along the building walls. Windows 
are also located in the clerestory which is situated over 
the center bay. 

Artificial lighting is provided by both mercury-vapor 
and fluorescent lamps. 

Lighting throughout the addition is furnished by sus- 
pended-type fluorescent fixtures. A fin-tube base-board 
system has been installed for heating the offices and wel- 
fare areas. 
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Benchmarks]. 
and | Yardsticks 


THE OBSERVATION is frequently made that 
the management of some company or another “fell 
down,” because it neglected to keep up-to-date 
technologically; or maybe it was faulty in its eco- 
nomics, and didn’t notice soon enough that demand 
for an old-line product was vanishing. 

There are laws of technology and of eco- 
nomics—and there is no business management 
which does not recognize, at least implicitly, that 
it has to obey these laws if it is to prosper. But 
aren’t there laws of other realms, also, that play 
their part in the success or failure of business enter- 
prises—and of individuals? 

For instance a company might keep modern in 
technology and its economics—but run into serious 
trouble from failure to observe and profit by the 
laws of political behavior. And conduct which i- 
of a low order ethically usually brings costly retri- 
bution, even if it is safely within the statutes which 


forbid fraud and theft. 


_ It is the customary assumption that the in- 
centive that keeps employees on the job is “5 o’clock 
and pay day.” No one doubts the necessity and 
effectiveness of economic rewards, but the assump- 
tion that they are the only important incentives is 
clearly erroneous. A writer, O. A. Ohmann, in the 
current issue of the Harvard Business Review, ex- 
presses the opinion that one of the qualities that 
makes a boss effective is the evidence he gives that 
he “believes in something.” In Mr. Ohmann’s opin- 
ion “we may have defined the basic purposes of our 
industrial enterprise too narrowly, too selfishly, too 
materialistically.” 

Why is it that many companies, if they have 
the money, are putting up industrial buildings 
which have architectural and artistic merit—and 
are landscaping the grounds around these build- 
ings? Isn’t it a fair conclusion that these com- 
panies have realized that it is worth while for them 
to give some thought to esthetics? 

The standard treatment of subordinates by 
their superiors in industry has undergone a revo- 
lution since the period prior to World War I—and 
probably not so much from an excess of benevolence 
on the part of superiors, as from cumulative ex- 
perience that civility achieves better results than 
rudeness. 

Business enterprise is a human institution, 
and it has to take into account all human values— 
not merely those of technology and economics. Busi- 
ness needs high-standard ethics, esthetics, political 
comprehension, and psychological and religious un- 
derstanding—because these values are basic in deal- 
ing with people (customers, as well as employees 
and associates.) The variety of knowledge and 
virtue which is useful and necessary in business 


leadership is boundless. J.G.L. 
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IRONCLAD DIESEL STARTING BATTERIES jie 


IFINGERYI PXCON TROLS. 


OF 2000 HORSES 
WITH EXIDE-IRONCLADS 


THEY SPIN 2000 H.P. DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
UNITS TO FIRING SPEED IN SECONDS. THE 
TREMENDOUS RESERVE POWER OF EXIDE 
IRONCLADS ASSURES NOT ONLY QUICK STARTING 
BUT ALSO THE POSITIVE OPERATION OF CONTROLS. 
IRONCLADS GIVE THE BEST BATTERY OPERATION 
WITH LOWEST COSTS BECAUSE OF EASY 
MAINTENANCE AND LONG SERVICE LIFE, 


BATTERIES ARE TO DEATH 
BY EXIDE ENGINEERS TO LEARN 


SECRET 


SINCE 1910, RESEARCHERS HAVE GREATLY IMPROVED 
EXIDE-!IRONCLAD PERFORMANCE AND USEFUL 
WORKING LIFE, BUT THE-BASIC IRONCLAD PRINCIPLE HAE] iRONCLAD 
OF TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION REMAINS THE SAME. : 


LAB TESTS OF IRONCLADS AGAINST CONVENTIONAL TYPES OF 
BATTERIES SHOW THAT THEY GIVE BETTER PERFORMANCE... 
AND FROM 20% TO 30% LONGER LIFE! 
a THESE TWO FACTS, DEMONSTRATED BY THOUSANDS OF 

BATTERY USERS, ARE THE REASON WHY... 


PROTECTED CONDUCTING GRID EY/DE =/RONCLADS 


COMPRESSED ACTIVE MATERIAL are youR BEST POWER BUY 


SLOTTED RETAINER TUBE AT ANY PRICE ! 
IRONCLAD POSITIVE PLATE 


LET EXIDE HELP SOLVE YOUR DIESEL STARTING 
BATTERY PROBLEM @ CALL AN EXIDE SALES 
ENGINEER FOR FULL DETAILS. @ WRITE FOR 
FORM 4843-ALL ABOUT MAINTAINING AND 
INSTALLING DIESEL STARTING BATTERIES. 


> 
Exide INDUSTRIAL. DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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OPERATORS make a local check of a rail joint which 
showed faulty indication as car passed over. Vehicle, 


which is equipped for both rail and highway travel, 
moves along at speeds up to 16 mph while testing rail. 


New Ultrasonic Detector Car 


Ths Santa Fe has developed a rail-testing car which 
reportedly will detect head-and-web separations and bolt- 
hole breaks at speeds up to 16 mph. 

An adaptation of the Fairmont Hy-Rail car, the vehicle 
carrying the testing equipment is fitted with both flange 
and rubber-tired wheels, enabling it to operate with 
equal facility on rail or highway. By manually raising 
or lowering the rubber-tired wheels, it is possible to move 
the car off the rails at any highway crossing, thereby 
permitting rapid clearance for trains. 

Believed to be the first rail-testing car of its kind, the 
outfit utilizes ultrasonic frequencies to “sound-out” both 
rails simultaneously as it moves along. The results are 
recorded on a chronograph tape which indicates normal 
and defective conditions in the rails. When a faulty 
indication is recorded, the car is stopped and the opera- 
tors run a local check with an ultrasonic hand-test unit 
at the point where the indication occurred. If the rail 
is found to be defective, it is marked for immediate re- 
moval and replacement by section men. 

The car is operated by three men—a driver and two 
electronic technicians for operating the test equipment. 
The technicians ride in the rear of the car, seated at a 
picture window, which affords a clear view of the track 
as the car travels along. 

The car was first placed in service early in March 
between Topeka, Kan., and Atchison. More recently, it 
has been used between Topeka and Emporia. The road 
reports that its operation has proved efficient and eco- 
nomical. 


... INDICATES RAIL DEFECTS 


RECORDING of ultrasonic “sounding” of rail is made 
continuously on a chronograph tape in front of operator. 
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New type set-up jigs for center sill and underframe allow desirable down-hand welding, resulting in four-square car building. 


MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR MO! 
: at the ACF car buildi: 


To better serve the Railroads of the Midwest... 
QC f is investing over two million dollars for new 
equipment and buildings at its St. Louis Car Build- 
ing Plant. The new layout boasts the finest in ma- 
chine shops, wheel and axle departments, giant jigs 
and automatic welding equipment...everything nec- 
essary for the economical mass production of freight 
cars. 


More important, the QC f Plant at St. Louis 
has been bolstered by new talent...to back up the 
knowledge and skill of production specialists with 
years of experience...to assure the traditional high 
quality of QC f Freight Cars in the future. 


Huge gantries, used in welding the longitudinal seam along the top and bottom 
of the car sides, speed up production schedules...assure extra long service life 
in every ACF Freight Car. 
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The all-new Wheel and Axle Department is equipped to mass 
produce standard axles as well as those with anti-friction bear- where they are lowered by elevator to the under-track. Here they 
ings. Shown in the foreground are axles being processed on the feed directly to the wheel mounting press. 

Niles Hydraulic Burnisher. 


Overhead tram-rail moves axles to the rear of inspection rack 


ing Freight Cars 


Pioneered at other QCf plants...the Assembly- 
Line Technique of building railroad cars is being fully 
applied at the ultra-modern St. Louis operation. Here 
you'll find standardization of design...specialization of 
tasks and skills... precision-cut parts and jig-registered 
sub-assemblies...everything needed for fast, economical 
production. 


To further speed up work and keep down costs, the 
St. Louis plant has been equipped with the most advanced 
systems of overhead material handling, similar to those 
utilized throughout the automotive industry. At the press 
of a button, or movement of a lever...sub-assemblies are 
quickly distributed to the proper point along the primary 
assembly line. 


No railroad shop in the country can surpass the econ- 
omies resulting from this unique combination of modern 
tooling and modern methods! 


In addition to the production economies inherent in 
this straight line system...it is also ideally suited to 
QCf’s close, step-by-step controls of rigid quality ° 
standards. Modern, assembly-line methods are used in every operation 

from applying end sheets to spraying on final coat of paint.. 
to keep down costs and provide uniform high quality. 
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Improved Automatic Welding Proce: 
Maximum Strength in Center Sill 


This close-up of gantry welding-head at center sill 
welding jig shows how welding penetration is accom- 
plished with three arcs. Note the welding electrodes 
leading to the head directly under the gantry. 


Hydraulically operated clamps each with roller contact, assure positive and accurate 
register of the center sill prior to welding. 


Penetration of weld: (A) leading electrodes only No more cumbersome welding cables to tangle and hinder efficiency! No more awkward 


with 1,350 amp, (B) leading electrodes 1,350 welding positions to possibly lower quality of workmanship! Welding transformers are 
amp and trailing electrode with 600 amp, and mounted on overhead platforms with cables laid in out-of-the-way trenches, and the 
(C) leading electrodes with 1,350 amp and workpieces are conveniently positioned on hydraulic ramps. 


trailing electrode with 900 amp. 


A-Penetration-Lead Arcs 
| B- Penetration -Trail Arcs 
C-Fused Flux 


Trovel 


A- Two 4° Wires 
B-One Wires 


Relation of electrodes and flux during the welding operation. 


| 
| $ Mox, Wire Spoce 


The St. Louis modernization program is just another 
ty OW ready 10 d example of QC f’’s faith in the future of America’s Rail- 
roads...another reminder that @Cf can deliver “more 
. 5 OF freight car per dollar”. At the same time QC f is ready 
i over 75 qt rs G oy to go on sharing its engineering skills in the design of lighter, 
i faster, more durable rolling stock that will help Railroads 
cee. >. 2 to reduce appreciably their operating costs...and win friends 
to seé@rye Am Pricas among shippers. 

When you are ready to add new freight cars...remem- 
ber that QC f is ready to serve your needs. Call in your 
Rg rod d er ever! nearby QC f Representative for complete information. 
QC F Industries, Incorporated, New York—Chicago— 
St. Louis — Washington — Cleveland — Philadelphia— San 

Francisco. 


CAR BUILDERS TO AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
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THREE PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTORS from oper- 
ating brotherhoods joined three railroad public relations 


WITH THE PR OFFICERS ... 


POPE 


4 

yy 


officers in a precedent-setting panel session. The group 
focused attention on “areas of mutual benefit.” 


It's a Two-Front Strategy 


Building public relations “instinct” in the industry, and winning support 


for Weeks’ Report are major jobs ahead 


Railroad public relations officers are ready to embark 
on a double-barreled campaign. One is a “selling cam- 
paign” to win greater recognition within the industry of 
the value of public relations. The other is a broader un- 
dertaking. It is, in short, the rallying of public opinion 
in an effort “to free our hampered railroads in their com- 
petitive struggle with pampered media of transportation.” 

The two undertakings took shape during the 1955 
meeting of the Railroad Public Relations Association, 
held June 16-18 at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

The three-day session was built around the theme, “The 
Big Look at Railroad Public Relations.” It was natural 
that such a look should examine public relations both 
internally (our “inner public”) and externally (the “out- 
side public”). The job of improving relations with both 
publics seems to lie in creating wider public relations 
“instinct” among railroad officers and employees at all 
levels. 

“IT ask you to join me in a project, a very specific 
project,” George C. Frank, outgoing RPRA president, 
said in the opening-day keynote speech. “I ask that 
starting this date we make a definite drive to pull up a 
whole chair for public relations to the ‘administration’ 
table.” 

Mr. Frank, who is assistant to president of the Erie, 
said the responsibility of public relations officers is to 
organize a specific educational campaign within their 
own companies to keep management public relations 
minded at the operational conference table, and employ- 
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ees public relations conscious at the public contact level. 

“T believe,” he declared, “that we can double, triple or 
quadruple [our] effectiveness if in our internal relations 
we can convince our people that in the eyes of the public 
there is no public relations substitute for good operation 
and good corporate behavior . . . To earn public goodwill, 
public relations should not be an adjunct to operations 
but a part of operations. . . . 

“T want to make it clear that I am not carrying the 
torch for the individual who may have the title of public 
relations director,” Mr. Frank continued. “I am more 
concerned with the problem of implanting the seed of 
good public relations in the hearts and minds of our 
fellow railroaders.” 


A New Model Panel 


Nor was Mr. Frank alone in spelling out the need for 
a “selling campaign” to make every employee public re- 
lations minded. The following day a six-man panel, repre- 
senting both labor and management (picture), turned out 
additional statements on the subject. 

Members of the panel included public relations direc- 
tors of three rail brotherhoods: Edward E. Gloss, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; Irwin S. 
Lippe, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and Arthur B. 
Shenefelt, Brotherhood of Locemotive Engineers. Repre- 
senting management’s viewpoint were Ralph C. Champ- 
lin, vice-president, public relations, Pennsylvania; K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the president, Southern Pacific, and 
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“RAILROADS have played a pioneer role in public rela- 
tions, have served as a guide for other industries and 
have made distinctive contributions to the techniques of 
our craft,” George M. Crowson, assistant to the president, 
Illinois Central, declared. Mr. Crowson is currently serving 
as president of the Public Relations Society of America. 


Charles S. Pope, vice-president, Soo Line, who acted as 
moderator. The group talked of areas in which labor and 
management may work together to further the advance 
of the industry for their common benefit. 

Mr. Lippe said he believes rail labor can help in the 
attainment of many railroad public relations goals. 

“Every day our members in all parts of the United 
States and Canada get a much closer look at what the 
carriers are doing to win friends, influence people and 
get and hang onto customers than most management peo- 
ple, including yourselves,” he said. “Their observations 
and viewpoints can be rail labor’s most important contri- 
bution to improved public relations. Where you come in 
is in evaluating labor’s criticism and suggestions and 
making sure they are heard at the policy level.” 

Mr. Shenefelt said the BLE believes there are matters 
which call for “less isolated workmanship and more ad- 
vance planning between management and us.” He re- 
ferred specifically to the need for putting together a 
joint program backing the President’s cabinet committee 
report. “We want to work with you wherever we can 
serve the industry together,” he declared. 

The BLE spokesman went on to recommend the crea- 
tion of a joint labor-management agency for public rela- 
tions and information. 

Mr. Gloss pointed out that the effectiveness of rail 
labor organizations in promoting the industry’s welfare 
lies “in our identity.” He said that if management and 
labor agree to cooperate toward a common goal, such as 
passage of new transport legislation, the labor groups 
can be most effective if they retain clearly their own 
identity in such work. 

Management members of the “common grounds” panel 
emphasized the need for greater cooperation. Mr. 
Champlin said management-labor relations often are 
“frozen,” but, fortunately, there are signs of a thaw. “I 
see many of our public relations problems arising just 
because of our age,” he declared. 
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The panel session served also to focus added attention 
on the so-called Weeks’ Report, and the legislative battles 
which it will undoubtedly precipitate in coming months. 
In fact, while the RPRA meeting was in progress, an- 
nouncement was made that railroad labor organizations, 
in a meeting in Washington, D. C., had agreed to join 
the carriers in supporting the general aims of the trans- 
portation report. This forthcoming “fight of the cen- 
tury,” as one member called it, kept cropping up through- 
out the meeting. 

Governor Edwin C. Johnson, another opening-day 
speaker, first broached the subject. He said he has been 
pleased by the “new attitude” in Washington, and 
added that the old transport policy was “just a lot of 
words” which did not apply to a free economy and a 
free enterprise system. 

“So they have come up with something that is going 
to mean a ‘new day’ in transportation,” the governor de- 
clared. “I don’t go along with them all the way, but 


they do have the kernel of the right way to proceed. Mo- 


nopoly in transportation is a thing of the past.” 

The governor was not alone in criticizing sections of 
the cabinet report. Lowe P. Siddons, traffic manager of 
Holly Sugar Corporation and president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, told RPRA members on June 
17 that every every traffic manager with any knowledge at 
all of the Interstate Commerce Act and the rules that 
govern transportation, knows there are conflicting and 
impractical recommendations in both the report and in 
S.1920 (the bill in Congress to implement the report). 


Convince the Public 


The public relations officers got a different story from 
David I. Mackie, chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference. Mr. Mackie said the report 
would give transportation the freedom to compete which 
has been applied across the board in the industrial world. 

“It seems to me that your job as public relations 
officers of our industry is to bring to the American public 
the fact that this report was written in its interest,” Mr. 
Mackie said. “Its underlying philosophy is merely a 
reiteration of the American way and an application to 
transportation of fundamental principles which have 
proved their validity in all other areas of our economy.” 

Other speakers at the RPRA meeting included two 
educators, both specialists in communications and seman- 
tics—Dr. Elwood Murray, Director of the School of 
Speech, University of Denver; and Dr. S. I. Hayakawa 
of the University of Chicago. George C. Crowson, assist- 
ant to the president, Illinois Central, discussed the rail- 
road impact in public relations. Palmer Hoyt, editor 
and publisher of the “Denver Post,” made the address at 
the annual dinner, and Milton E. Bernet, vice-president 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., told 
how his company looks at the public relations job. 

New officers for RPRA for the coming year include 
President B. E. Young, assistant to president of the 
Southern, succeeding Mr. Frank. J. Hampton Baumgart- 
ner, manager of public relations, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; W. E. Rachels, director of public relations, 
Seaboard Air Line: and R. J. Maxwell, director, publicity 
and advertising, Missouri Pacific, were elected vice- 
presidents for the Eastern, Southern and Western regions, 
respectively. J. Don Parel, manager, agricultural rela- 
tions, AAR, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Every person 
who reads this 


stands to benefit by more economical, 
more efficient and more modern transportation— IF... 


IF the principles and purposes embodied in the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Transport Policy and Organi- 
zation are carried out. 


The committee reported that the national policy for regulating 
transportation is outmoded, and is causing needlessly high costs 
of transportation . . . costs which are borne, finally, by YOU as 
an ultimate consumer. 


The committee recommends that all types of transportation be 
given the right to price their services in fair and open competition 
with one another — something which not all of them can do now. 


It will be good for you and everyone else when every kind of car- 
rier is competing for your business with the finest, the most 
efficient, and the most economical service each can offer. 


What is needed now is the passage of legislation to put into effect 
the principles and purposes of the committee’s report. 


Association of American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Financial 


(Continued from page 16) 

penditures of not more than $123,508,- 
334. This would include approximately 
$12,000,000 for branch line construc- 
tion; $45,000,000 for additions and 
betterments; and $61,000,000 for new 
equipment, with present equipment 
worth about $20,000,000 scheduled for 
retirement. Under the second measure, 
the minister of finance would be au- 
thorized to guarantee principal and in- 
terest on CNR securities not exceeding 


$115,999,000. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities.] 


Calvin Bullock, One Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Reconstructed Railroads. Perspective, 
May. 16. 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 4. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Weekly 
Review, May 31. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co., 48 Wall 
st., New York 5. 

Railroad Equipment Debt Maturities 
vs. Depreciation Charges. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

1954 Railroad Margins of Safety and 
Times Charges Earned. Railroad Bulle- 
tin No. 192, May 16. 

Leverage Positions of Railroad Com- 
mon Stocks; the Arithmetic of Railroad 
Shares. Railroad Bulletin No. 193, June 
2 


" Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 194, June 20. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Railroad Bonds that Replaced Stocks. 
June 16. 


Securities 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Rejfunding 
Plan.—In connection with this road’s 
refunding plan (Railway Age, Febru- 
ary 7, page 55), the ICC has extended 
to June 30, 1957, the expiration date 
of its authorization to pledge and re- 
pledge $415 million of securities. The 
authorization permits pledging and re- 
pledging of any or all of the securities 
which the B&O may reacquire and 
hold uncancelled as collateral for short 
term notes. Securities affected by the 
commission’s order include: $76,922,- 
350 of first mortgage bonds, series A; 
$67,826,500 of first mortgage bonds, 
series B; $37,285,000 of Southwestern 
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division bonds, series A; $36,798,000 
of Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Vir- 
ginia system bonds, series A; $10,028,- 
700 of Toledo-Cincinnati division bonds, 
series D; $122,639,000 of refunding 
and general mortgage bonds; $61,906,- 
000 of convertible bonds; and $1,583,- 
000 of Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West- 


ern bonds, series A. 


Security Price Averages 


June Prev. Last 
Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 98.46 98.91 66.71 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 99.09 98.85 95.04 


Dividends Declared 


CANADA SOUTHERN.—$1.50, semiannual, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record June 24, 
in Canadian funds, tax d-ductible at source. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—common, 75¢, interim, 
payable August 1 to holders of record June 23, 
in Canadian funds, tax deductible at source. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—4% first non- 
cumulative preferred, $2, payable July 19 to 
holders of record June 28; $2, payable Septem- 
ber 22 to holders of record September 1 


MAINE CENTRAL.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
ante payable July 1 to holders of recor 
une 


NORTHERN CENTRAL.—$2. semiannual, pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June 30. 


NORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of reco: 
June 15 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 15 to holders of record June 24. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC. 
—common, 75¢, quarterly; dividend obligations, 
75¢, quarterly; both payable July 5 to holders 
of record June 24. 


Application 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$5,160,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part acquisition of the following 
equipment, at an estimated total cost of $6,- 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
200 50-ton box cars (Northern Pacific 
Brainerd, Minn., shops) ........ $ 7,925 
1 1,600-hp diesel-electric switcher 
(Alco Products Corporation) .... 151,000 


20 1,750-hp_ diesel-electric road- 

switchers (Electro-Motive Divi- 

sion, General Motors Corporation) 164,840 

7,000-hp diesel-electric freight 

locomotives (Electro-Motive) ... 709,000 
The certificates, dated June 16, would mature 

in 15 annual installments of 000 each, 

beginning June 15, 1956. They would be sold 

by competitive bidding with interest to be de- 

termined by such bidding. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$2,820,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part purchase of the following equip- 
ment at an estimated total cost of $3,528,700: 


nN 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
300 50-ton box cars (Northern Pacific, 
Brainerd, Minn., sh»ps) .......- $ 7,925 


5 1,750-hp diesel-electric road- 
switchers (Electro-Motive Division, 


General Motors Corporation) .. 164,840 
3 1,200-hp diesel-electric switchers 
(Electva-Motive) 109,000 


The certificates, to be dated July 14, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $188,000 
each beginning July 14, 1956, They would be 
sold at competitive bidding with the interest 
rate to be determined by such bidding. 


Authorizations 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC.—To 
issue four promissory notes of $86,714 each in 
connection with purchase of a 14-mile line of 


road between Bergland, Mich., and White Pine, 
from the White Pine Copper Company. The 
road built the line for the copper company and 
operates it (Railway Age, December 20, 1954, 
page 26). The notes, representing partial pay- 
ment of $346,856 for the line, will bear interest 
at 5% and are to mature successively on Janu- 
ory 1 of the years 1956 through 1959. The 
road will pay in cash $173,428, representing 
one-third of the total net ea price of 
$520,285, plus $52,944 in cash to cover interest 
on advances from the copper company, It will 
receive a credit of $272,485 covering rail and 
other track materials which it is to convey to 
the copper company. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$2,925,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part purchase of 500 box cars and 
50 flat cars at an estimated total cost of $3,- 
681,325 (Railway Age, May 23, page 14). 
Division 4 approved sale of the certificates at 
an interest rate of 314% for 99.3099—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and two associates— 
which will make the annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds to the road approximately 3.39%. The 
certificates, dated June 15, will mature in 15 
annual installments of $195,000 each begin- 
ning June 15, 1956. 


Railway Officers 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLI- 
NOIS.—James Ratcliffe has been 
named general agent at Vancouver, 
B.C. He formerly served with the Cana- 
dian Pacific as chief rate clerk there. 


CLINCHFIELD.—M. L. Fluck has 
been appointed district freight agent 
at Cincinnati, succeeding P. J. Kelly, 
deceased. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN.—Robert O. Bardwell 
has been named nuclear engineer at 
Denver. 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & 
ATLANTIC.—Roy J. Baer has been 
appointed general agent at Chicago. 


ERIE.—Fay G. Hill has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of stations and car 
service, Mahoning division, succeeding 
C. H. Schlegel, who has been named 
freight agent at Cleveland. 


FRISCO.—B. J. Lutzenberger, 


FRISCO.—H. B. Parker, assistant to 
president at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president — 
accounting. 
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conductor, has been appointed safety 
supervisor at Tulsa, Okla. 

W. W. Francis has been appointed 
superintendent, River division, at Chaf- 
fee, Mo., and H. C. Bitmer has be- 
come superintendent, Western division, 
at Enid, Okla. V. J. Deckard has 
been named superintendent terminals 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL. — H. F. 
Simmons has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent (divisions) 
at St. Louis, succeeding the late G. I. 
Moseley. 


MILWAUKEE.—L. H. Rabun has 
been appointed master mechanic at 
Milwaukee; J. L. Brossard, master 
mechanic Twin City terminals at Min- 
neapolis; Carl MeMullin, district gen- 
eral car foreman at Miles City, Mont., 
and D. A. Radabaugh, assistant mas- 
ter mechanic at Harlowton, Mont. 


NEW HAVEN.—Richard C. Stan- 
ley, general passenger agent, has been 
named passenger traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 
Albert E. Spette, assistant general 
passenger agent, succeeds Mr. Stanley 
as general passenger agent. John F. 
Davis has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Spette as assistant general pas- 
senger agent. Charles F. Clark, who 
has been in charge of the annual move- 
ment of thousands of children between 
New York and camps in New England, 
has been named assistant general pas- 
senger agent—suburban. Robert K. 
Allen, chief clerk to passenger agent 
at Boston, has been named administra- 
tive assistant there. 

George P. McCallum has been ap- 
pointed resident public relations mana- 
ger at New York. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—John 
Dan, general agent at Cleveland, has 
been appointed manager industrial de- 
velopment at that point, succeeding 
Douglass Campbell, whose appoint- 


Douglass Campbell 


ment as assistant to president—cus- 
omer services was noted in Railway 
Age June 13. Carl R. Heinisch suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dan as general agent at 
Cleveland. Charles V. Sheriff, gener- 
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al freight agent, has been promoted to 
the new position of assistant freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters as 
before at Cincinnati. 

T. A. Seymour, acting assistant 
general manager—labor relations at 
Syracuse, has been appointed assistant 
general manager—labor relations at 
that point, succeeding W. V. Me- 
Carthy, who has retired after 46 years 
of service. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—E. A. 
Manetta, personnel assistant—mechan- 
ical, motive power department, has 
been named assistant superintendent 
motive power—personnel at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding to the duties of the 
late O. F. Hark, assistant general 
superintendent motive power—person- 
nel. 


PITTSBURGH & WEST VIR- 
GINIA.—Albert H. Grahan, assist- 
ant vice-president and treasurer at 
Pittsburgh, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. Charles 


Albert H. Graham 


Charles A. Thoma 


A. Thoma, assistant vice-president— 
sales, has been elected vice-president— 
traffic. 

Mr. Graham was born at Pittsburgh, 
October 24, 1908, and attended Wil- 
liams College (B.S., 1932) and Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration (M.B.A., 1934). 
He entered railroad service with the 


SOUTHERN. — Karl C. Shults has 
been appointed general superintend- 
ent transportation at Cincinnati, as re- 
ported in Railway Age June 13. 


P&WV in December 1938 as clerk in 
the transportation department and later 
served as statistician in that department, 
special representative in traffic depart- 
ment, assistant to president, assistant 
to vice-president—traffic, traffic mana- 
ger—sales and service, and general 
trafic manager. Mr. Graham became 
assistant vice-president and treasurer 
last January. 

Mr. Thoma was born at Nutley, 
N.J., February 16, 1912, and entered 
railroad service in 1934 with the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, serving 
as stenographer, rate clerk, chief clerk 
and city freight agent until 1945, From 
1945 to 1948 he was a traffic consultant 
in private practice. Mr. Thoma joined 
the P&WV in 1948 as commercial 
agent, later serving as general agent, 
general eastern agent and traffic mana- 
ger. He was appointed assistant vice- 
president—sales at the beginning of 
this year. 


SEABOARD.—J. L. Sturdivant, 
commercial agent at New Orleans, has 
been named general agent at Memphis, 
succeeding N. €. Osborn, who has 
been assigned to special duties. 


UNION PACIFIC.—Edwin (C. 
Schafer, assistant to general director 
of public relations, has been appointed 
director of public relations at Omaha. 

John C. Stromberg has been ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger 
agent at Medford, Ore. 


WABASH.—A. P. MacInnis, gen- 
eral freight agent at St. Louis, has re- 
tired after more than 48 years of 
railroad service, including 35 with the 
Wabash. Mr. Maclnnis’s successor is 
R. F. Stapleton, assistant general 
freight agent at Detroit. F. A. Betan- 
court, Jr., perishable freight agent at 
Detroit, has been named division freight 
agent there. B. B. Bullington, travel- 
ing freight agent at Minneapolis, has 
been appointed general agent, freight 
department, at Tulsa, Okla., replacing 
G. D. Wright, who has retired after 
more than 38 years of service. 
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ARE YOU GETTING THE 


YOU PAID FOR? 
— 


When you purchase and pay for Rail Joint Company Renewal Fibre 


you get value plus economy. 


Only RAJO brand gives. you these quality advantages: 


1. The best vulcanized fibre obtainable. 

2. Perfect Fit. Identical to original parts because they are made 
to the same master plans. 

3. Rigid Inspection. Rail Joint Company Renewal Fibre gets 
the same careful checking given to original parts. 

4. Dependable Field Service for fibre and insulated joints by 


engineering specialists. 


THE RAIL JOINT COMPANY, INC. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Service and Quality—Flintkote Products 
for RAILROADS 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Asphalt Emulsions 
Asphalt Cutbacks 
Car Cements 
(Spray, Brush and 

Trowel Types) 


SPECIALTIES 

Aluminum Asphalt 
Paint 

Insulation Coatings 

Industrial Adhesives 

Sound Deadening 
Materials 

Products for 
Waterproofing and 
Dampproofing 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS RAILWAY TANK CARS 
All Types and STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 - 8,000 and 10,000-galion 
“Service-Tested” Tested 
FREIGHT CAR SPECIAL OFFERING 
REPAIR PARTS 100-Ton Diesel-Electric 


Alco, Baldwin, and EMD 
LOCOMOTIVES 


immediate Delivery! 
LOCOMOTIVES 


— 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 


FLOORING MATERIALS 
Asphalt Mastic 
Latex Mastic 
(Underlayments and 

Finish Flooring) 
Tile Cements 
Anti-slip Coating 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Roll Roofing 
Roof Coatings 
Asphalt Shingles 
and Siding 
Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles and Siding 
Insulation Wallboard, 
Tile and Plank 


Call or Write for Complete Information 


RAILS 
Diesel-Electric New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
General Office New York Office 
13486 Se. Brainard Ave. 50-c Church Street 
Chicage 33, Illinois New York 7, New York 
Phone: Mitchel} 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, IJndustrial Products 

Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Boston « Chicago Heights + Detroit * Los Angeles 
New Orleans « Philadelphia 


In Toronto, Ontario: 
The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd. 


In London, England: 
Industrial Asphalts Company, Ltd. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
To Contact Railroads and Industries 


Young, ambitious men are needed to represent leading 
manufacturer of chemical weed killers. Positions available 
in West Coast, Chicago, South Central and Eastern Sea- 
board areas. Previous experience in this line desirable but 
not necessary. Must be willing to travel and change head- 
quarters if necessary. Send letter with full details about 
your business experience and why you think you are 
qualified for sales work; also give age, references, educa- 
tion and expected salary. Write to .. . 


Box 758, RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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KEEP 
BUYING 
SAVINGS BONDS 


FOR SALE 
Educational Services 2—Whiting Drop It Tables, 35- 
for ton Type B, 2 screw, new. 


RAILROAD MEN 2—Underwcod Pia Truing Me- 
Our New Service on 


chines, New. 
1—Orton, 40-ton Locomotive 
Diesel Locomotive Crane 
Operation 


1—Burro, Model 15 Crane. 
Axle Lathe. 
is highly recommended 
for 


. H. BOYER 
2005-13 W. BELLEVUE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


AVAILABLE FOR 
SALESMAN 


FOR SALE 


Robert W. Hunt Company 


For past 10 years Sales and 
Service Engineer, railroad acces- 


ENGINEERS 


sory firm in Chicago; previous 
20 years in locomotive dept. 
large E ilroad. Acquai 
ed with many railroad officials; 
thorough knowledge Diesel loco- 

3 4 lified loc en- 
gineer. Age, in forties; married; 
own home in Chicago suburb. 
Free to travel; prefer Chicago 
area. Address Box 655, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 79 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


“GUARANTEED RELAYERS” 


Handle more cars better — spend less 
to install and maintain with Relayers 
from Foster. “Open-stock” shipments 
from Foster warehouses, all sections 
12# thru 175# — plus Switch Materi- 
als and Track Equipment items. 

Send catalogs Rails Track Equipment 
0 Send Free ‘Track Maintenance’ Book R.A. 


RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


LE 


PITTSBURGH 30 WEW YORK 7 


CHICAGO 4 HOUSTON 2 LOS ANGELES 5 


Good used Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, 6- 65-ton and 2- 80-ton 
Whitcomb-Baldwins, 1- 100-ton 
American, 5- 125-ton G.E., 43- 
ton G.E., 50-ton Whitcomb, 45- 


H. Y. SMITH CO. 
828 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


ton Plymouth KC., standard gage. 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
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ADVERTISERS 


IN THIS 


ACF Industries, Incorporated 
Agency—Hicks & Greist, Inc. 


Alco Products, Inc. .... 
Hazard Adv. Co. 


Agency 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............. 4 


Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Armco Steel Corporation Inside Front Cover 


W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Agency—N. 
Association of American Railroads ............. 


Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
Agency—Jones & Brakeiley, Inc. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co. ................-- 21 
Agency—W. S. Kirkland Adv. 

Chicago Steel Service Co. ............... 
Agency—Fred H. Ebersold, Inc. 

Classified Advertisements .......... 57 

Edgewater Steel Company 


Agency—W alker & Downing 


Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corp. 
17-20 incl. 


Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


Esso Standard Oil Company .......... 6 
Agency—McCann Erickson, Inc. 

Exide Industrial Div., The Electric Storage Bat- 
Agency—Geare-Marston, Inc. 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. ......... 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


Marschalk and Pratt, Div. of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Agency 


Agency—Lando Advertising Agency 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc. ........ kin 
Agency—Hutchins Adv. Co., Inc. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. .......... 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 
Hunt Company, Robert W. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Company 
25-30 incl. 


Agency—Palm & Patterson, Inc. 


Railway Educational Bureau 


Symington-Gould Corporation, The...Inside Back Cover 
Agency—Ed Wolff & Associates 


Timken Roller Bearing Company ........ Front Cover 
Agency—Batten, Barton Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Union Switch & Signal .......... 
Agency—Batten, Barton Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company .............. 14 
Agency—Batten, Barton Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, The. .Back Cover 


Agency—The Griswold Eshleman Company 


ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 

Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Flat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


San Francisco Los Angeles St. Lewis New Yerk 


It will pay you 


to take advantage of 


space in the 


Classified Section 


Complete Service in Stainl 


Kildare Avenue ot 45th Street Chicago 32, Mlinois Telephone LAfayette 3-7210 


ess and Carbon Steels 


Sales Repr 


ot BI 


Milwaukee District Office:7 57 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2,Wisc. BRoadway 2-7874*Minneapolis District Office: 3501 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis8,Minn.COlfax 2602 
and Rockford, ll; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cedar Rapids and Bettendorf, lowa; Grand Rapids Mich.; Fond du Lac, Wise. 
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INCREASE SAFETY... 
INCREASE SERVICE LIFE with 


Yoke Y-65—Standard 


Pocket for Twin-Cushien _ 


Draft Gear Application 


TYPE H 
TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS 


Retainer 
Y-11-8 


CHECK THESE ‘ADVANTAGES! 
@ Increase safety against @ Reduce 
accidental uncoupling. © Intercouple with. exist ing. 
@ Eliminate slack in coupler standard couplers... great- 
contour, ly reducing contour slack 
@ End noise caused by coupler which normally exists. 
slack. ®@ Insure positive engagement 
when coupling at slow ie 
speeds. Yoke Y-50—Stendard 
Ship by Rail ice lif Pocket for Conventional 
+ Trovel by Roll ncrease service life. ie) Draft Gear Application 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


forks: DEPEW — YORK 
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Steel grating of Yoloy E 
running boards 
that last! 


THE YOLOY FAMILY 


High in resistance to corro- 
sion, shock and vibration, 
easy to fabricate, easy to 
weld. 


YOLOY 
(Nickel-Copper ) 
Low Alloy High Strength 

Steel 


SOLOY 

(Nickel-Chrome-Copper ) 

Low Strength 
ee 


YOLOY 
(Chrome-C ) 
Corrosion Resistant Steel 


@Running boards fabricated 
from Yoloy E high-strength steel 
bars afford safe, secure, long- 
lasting walkways in all kinds of 
weather. The Yoloy Family of 
steels is available in plates, 
sheets, strip, hot rolled and cold 
finished bars, and continuous 
weld pipe. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
. ‘neral Offices: Youngstown, Ohio - saga | 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. 


“SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - S y OIL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS - ConDUIT 
AND EMT - MECHANICAL TUBING: HOT ROLLED BARS - BAR SHAPES - WIRE -. 
HOT ROLLED RODS - COKE TIN: PLATE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 
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